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Good Citizens Are Made... 


Here is how SENIOR SCHOLASTIC helps you make them 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Major Article Se a Every week a major article deals with an important 

> 9 | sproblem in world affairs. Each article explores the 

on 4a) ee problem in detail, highlights its significance and 

. traces its roots in history. The material is presented 

World Affairs : in teachable terms and the text is implemented with 
: maps, cartoons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 10-12 ) 





Every week a second major article that is timely and 
important deals with a national problem. The topic 
may be an issue before Congress, an economic. polit- 
ical, or social question, or a problem that confronts 
us in state or local government. Presented objectively, 
all phases of the problem are explored, as well as its 
historical background. Related cartoons, photographs, 
charts, and graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 14-16) 





Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
in four pages that are teletyped to our presses within 
a week of the date the magazines arrive in your class- 
room. The “What’s Behind It” section of major news 
stories highlights the significance of important news 
events. From time to time biographical sketches of 
prominent persons are presented. (See pp. 17-20) 





Every week we present an interview with an out- 
standing man or woman of noteworthy achievement 
who has a moral and spiritual message for young 
people today. (See p. 6) 





Important news events are discussed with relation to 
the history behind the event and the forces which 
helped to shape it or bring it about. These articles 
show students vividly and dramatically that today’s 
events have their roots in the past and that the study 
of history makes them understandable. (See p. 20) 








Each issue features a forum discussion article in 
which all sides of timely, controversial issues are 
presented, with the arguments for each side given 
objectively and logically. The arguments are preceded 
by an introduction which presents the background 
necessary to an understanding of the question. These 
forum discussions train students to organize and 
evaluate information, to weigh the evidence on all 
sides of a controversial subject, and to decide what 
conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on 
the evidence available. (See pp. 7-9) 





The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
é tents of the issue and tests facts, ideas, and vocabu- 
Weekly oe lary found in the issue. A variety of testing devices 
ne “ee stress map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills. The 
Quiz Page me | four-page semester quiz at the end of each term tests 
. students on material covered during the semester. 

(See p. 21) 





Students are invited to air their opinions on any sub- 
ject of interest to them. All letters that reach our 
Say What ; office are read with close attention, to enable us to 
z. . select the most interesting letters for publication and 
You Please 3 to help us know what students are thinking. Fre- 
quently the controversies that develop in this depart- 

ment take on the character of a forum. (See p. 5) 





Each issue features a crossword puzzle selected from 

Crossword [A 7 contributions submitted by high school students. The 

s puzzle is a weekly favorite with students and each has 

Puzzle i é‘ : a central theme such as history, geography, literature, 
sports, ete. (See p. 5) 





Short story selected for literary merit and appeal to 


, . 
Student / students of high school age (see p. 22): life adjust- 


interest ' = ment features—Boy dates Girl (see p. 27). Your 

tk 4 Health (see p. 24), sports (see p. 24), film reviews 

Features aeagantilines (see p. 29), Camera Angles, Stamps. Radio-TV Guide 
(see p. 28) 





Turn page for Senior Scholastic’s Extras at no Extra Cost ——-—» 
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YOURS with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC at NO EXTRA COST! 


from SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Map will be printed late 
next August for maximum accuracy and will be sent to 
each class with 10 or more subscriptions. 





SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 


These handsome gold-finished em 
blems, supplied as lapel buttons 
(for boys), or as bracelet or neck- 
lace charms (for girls), make splen 
did incentive builders. Students 
highly value these keys, and the 
spirited competition for them enlivens class work and 
spurs students on to their best efforts. Two keys sent on 


request to each teacher with 20 or more subscriptions. 











1953-54 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD TOI Sees 

Every social studies teacher will find this up-to-the-minute From time to time Senior Scholastic gives its readers 
extra values in the form of Special Issues. Planned for 
early fall publication is Key to Understanding the News 
—a special section of 32 pages or more, bound into a 
regular issue. Profusely illustrated with pictorial charts, 
maps in color, photographs and drawings, the Key issue 
helps your students understand the significance of latest 
trends in world events. Other special issues tentatively 


planned include history of aviation, and a survey of 


news map a wonderful help in clarifying day-to-day de 
velopments in world affairs. Beautifully printed in seven 
sparkling colors on heavy chart paper, the map is large 

34” x 44”, for easy visibility in the classroom. NATO 
and UN members, Soviet orbit and neutrals are shown 
each in a separate shade or color. A spécial feature of 
the map is the changeable news panels whic h permit the 


map to be kept continually up-to-date with news items . 
American transportation. 





Order Card for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


dist cd ipeibanin CANALEAME ta contenton 
. , , » % sib att sa i pti Sian 
= ; . : This is s COTENTATIVE o DOFINAL ORDER mom 
areegemiees panos 

NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful mate Misicdecmaie 
rial for reading, language arts, science, social studies, =. 
designed by experts for the interest and comprehension damon remoasre 

Temas’ Cavarcaper 


level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 
comnmarion aares 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied Grader exrateaner 
program in English & social studies, including current Pre pe 
news, geography, American history, science, social living, 
exercises in reading, grammar, & vocabulary building. 








WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for 
vounger high school students in understanding issues of 
the day, including news, American history, civics & gov- 


ernment, national & world problems, economic geography 





Use this card to order 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, LI, 12. Guide for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


older students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizen f sudiont 
ship through presentation & discussion of world news or your Suse 
problems of democracy, social & cultural problems Se cates. Sie “Oe 
civics & government please fill in and mail one of 
these cards. Tentative orders 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, may be revised within 3 
fresh approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, weeks after the first issue in 
with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punc- September. Please pass the second card along to another 
tuation, usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. teacher. To order Social Studies Keys, or free semples of 
’ other Scholastic magazines, write them on the margin of the 
= : ; <r : order card as shown above. School subscription, 65¢ per 
LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a student per semester, $1.30 per school year. 
knowledge & appreciation of the living literature of our 
day through selected examples of the best in modern 
writing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays & ap 
poetry 5 


SEN R I rit shed wee iring the » — hey —— t ’ lusive except during school holidays and at oy term. Entered as se 
t io i tght 1253, by Scholastic Corporation. Indexed i Readers Guide te riodical 
St" Bsc RIP TION Pr ( "ES $1 a school year, 65 cents a semester. Single sub on, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year 
jesignated, whi are 20¢ each Omics e of ‘Publication, McCall 8t., Dayton 1, Ohi 
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and a 71000 prize 


ing MOST STUDENTS, Ruth, a Manchester 


Conn High School senior, uses a 
simple box-type camera. And with it she 
snaps the people and happenings she en- 
joys. These become treasured snapshots. 

That’s how she came to snap this picture 
of her pup, Prince Rags, shivering in a 
snowy doorway. 

The judges in last year’s Newspaper 
National Snapshots Awards thought the 
little fellow looked appealing. That meant 


First choice of beginners and experts alike 
aT 


in the familiar vellow box 


New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film 
the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


your camera—one for a spare. It 











Ruth Slivinsky, Rockville, Conn., 
and her picture of Prince Rags, 
made with a $2 Brownie Camera, 


the Blue Ribbon in its class—and $1000. 

Nowadays, modern cameras and film 
make it easy to get good snapshots. So keep 
your eyes open to the interesting happen- 
ings all around you. Then snap them. 

You'll enjoy every shot you take. And 
while they cannot all win cash prizes, 
they’re sure to rate high with your friends 

for the yearbook—for bulletin boards— 
in billfolds—or even to add ‘“‘umph” to a 
term paper. 


genuine Kodak Film 


one for 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





BETTER WRITING 


BETTER GRADES 


get an 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


with 
the 
right 
: point 
‘a for 
the 





; way 
you 
write 








To select orreplace |/ ...here’s all you do 


Gstecbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 
Editor: Irving DeW. Talmadge (Foreign Affairs); 
Assistant Editors: Nancy Scandrett (Features), 
Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman Masin (Sports), 
William Favel (Vocational); Mary Jane Dunton 
(Art Director), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production 
Editor), William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evan- 
kow (Library Research), Howard L. Hurwitz 
(Teacher Edition), Gerard Alexander (Car- 
tographer). 





G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion @ C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service @ Agnes 


Laurino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1952-1953 
Miss Clarc V. Braymer, Consultant for Social 
Studies, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miss Corlie F. Dunster, Shelby High School, 
Shelby, Montana. 
Jack W. Fletcher, Tarpon Springs 
School, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
Miss Mary S. Greene, Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking, Brooklyn, New York. 
Dr. Sarah L. Miller, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Oscar A. Neidich, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Miss Mary A. Selken, Capitol Hill Senior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published oad 
weekly during the school year Sept. ad 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1953, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Index in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school 
year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- | 
LASTIC, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Crossword Puzzle 4 anein 


(museaen) ANNE WON'T 
SE SO POPULAR WHEN 














Say What You Please! EEE 
Mr. 7 : 
Youth Replies to Vandalism 


Communism on Uncle Sam’s Doorstep 


Universe 


Mr. Livingston Returns 

Congressional Investigations—Trials 
or Inquiries? 

Understanding the News 

What Do You Know? 

Change of Plan, by Ken Purdy 

Sports: Straight Shooting, by Herman 
L. Masin “ 

To Your Good Health 

TAB News — 

Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Following the Films___ 

Laughs 


{LL NEVER SEE HIM AGAIN! 
MY SKIN IS SUCH A MESS. 
OH,WHAT CAN | 00? 


var of 
ist arv 








CS (A 2 — d 
She Sitttse hil Kifs wulhas 
VA 


Watch the folks who drink Coca-Cola... 
the look of anticipation as they raise the bottle 
to their lips the smile of satisfaction 
vy taste its matchless flavor. 
It had to be good to get where it is 
favored above all others for refreshment. 


Have a ( oke. 
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Zo: SAY WHAT 2 
~ YOU PLEASE .” 

,  — edgy 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


The Fabulous Bevo Again 


Dear Editor: 

I have just recently read yours and 
many the fabulous 
Bevo Francis 

I consider the refusal of the N.C.A.A 
to recognize the records of Bevo, 1954 
points for an average of 50.1 points per 
jealous 


other articles on 


game, a very disgusting and 
gesture. I will admit that the teams he 
plays against are very small, and are 
not much competition. However, let's 


look at it this way. In college basketball 


today, and even in professional, an 
average of 25 points a game is good 
enough to be on, or near, the top. Just 
this year the leading scorer of the pro- 
fessional National Basketball Associa- 
tion, probably the toughest league, won 
the title with an average of a little over 
22 points a game. 
It seems to me that a person who can 
average 50 points a game in a small 
college could hold his own in tougher 
competition. I have heard people say 
“Bevo could about half as 
many points as he does if he had any 


opposition.” Half of his average would 


score only 


be plenty good in any league. 

The basketball world, especially the 
N.C.A.A.. is being unfair to Bevo 
Jack Gardner 
New Market (Ind.) H. § 


“Jam Session” vs. ““BDG” 


Dear Editor 

I think your magazine is tops and 
eagerly await it every week. In class 
we read all the stories and news articles 
and for homework we fill in the answers 
to the questions in the magazine. 

You said we were allowed to give 


5 


some criticism, so here comes the 


“brickbat” that you 


mentioned. I do 


like to read “Boy dates Girl,” but you 


have it too often. Why not have “Jan 
Session” a little more often because 
believe that teen-agers like to read the 
opinions on various matters of oth 
I know I do! 
Sharlene Ann Stein 
Vincentian Institut: 
Albany, New York 


teen-agers 





Answers to last issue’s puzzle 
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1. Satellite state 

6. Boot-shaped country 
Important German river. 
On the sheltered side 
On June 2 there will be 
a coronation here 

7. Our continent (abbr. ) 
South ¢ (abbr. ) 
Amphitheatre 


} 
ironna 


Title of respect 

lool with a toothed edge 
Poem 

Hurry, speed 

Modern Persia 

Our chief delegate 

the U.N 

North Afri 

Ha 


Largest state in pre-war 
Germany. 
Exclamation of surprise 
Falsehood. 

_ Karenina, famous 
novel by Tolstoi 
One of African blood. 
One of Abraham 
Lincoln’s sons. 
Chemica] symbol for 
aluminum 


ae | 


Large Russian city 
Twelve 
Inhabitant of 
Commanded 
Che mical symbol tor 


sodium. 


months 


Denmark. 


Spanish coastal city 

African territory gov- 
erned by both Britain 
ind Egypt 
( intry of the Britis] 
Isles 

Propel a boat with oars 
No o1 scol- 


land 


“not” in 


Pertaining to an embolus 
Skills 

de Janeiro 
A inain city of Crete 
Malenkov is its pr 
Teasp 
A straight 


S 


abbr 


tween two points 
What came first, the 
chicken or the 
Animal ( abbr.) 

Its he idquart 
New York City 
Un rsal-Internat 
(< ) 


rs 18 if 


Globe Trotting 


By Lottie Froehlich 
Soldan-Blewett High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


*Starred words refer to world geography. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each purzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next isave. 
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PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 


MR. UNIVERSE 


Meet Dr. Albert Einstein, who probes 





the universe to find out what makes it tick 


A’ SEVENTY-FOUR Dr. Albert Einstein is still g 1g 
growing as a scientist and as a human being. Last 
nonth, just after his birthday, he published his latest 

t his world-famous theory of relativity. His new formulas 


eek to describe the entire universe. Newspapers headlined 


the news on Page 1 
Yet the kindly little man with the long, flowing white 
iir takes his fame quietly. The people of Princeton, New 
jersey, where he lives and works, still see him on sunny 
ifternoons walking in restrained majesty along the streets 


A wool cap struggles to keep his mane from blowing in the 


vind. A great, grey coat envelops his delicate frame. He has 
smile for everyone he meets 

This is the man who took the universe by the tail and 
ide it heel to his mathematical genius. His theory of rela 
vity, first published in 1905, solved a major scien 
loes the velocity of light increase when it is given off by a 
mp on a jet plane ? No—its speed is alwavs 186,000 miles a 
cond; never higher he theory suggested formulas that 
ylitting of the atom and the buildin: 
f tl itomic bomb. Its principles, so simple yet “so huge 


Einstein the target of 


entual ed to the s 





I 
t 
t 


hopeless to conceive x made Dr 
dmiration and hate 

Some scientists attacked the theory as an absurdity 
Einstein right and 


. : 
Einstein has re 


But time and experiments proved Dr 
As for religion, Dr 


is detractors wrong 
a . 
peatedly said that science cannot tell man what his goals 


hould be—onlvy religion can do that 


What Is the Theory of Relativity? 


this theory that has aroused a storm of 


What 
ind amazement at the same time? Why has there been s 


th the 


nuch misunderstanding about it? Much has to do wi 


inguage of the theory. Many of the words have meanings 


wdinary life that are quite different from their scientific 
, 

neanings vord relative 
J 

When vou say time is relative—you mean that an how 


f you 


seems” long or short to you depending upon whet! 


ire passing it with a good friend or a dull book. Relative in 


the theory of relativity has no such meaning. It is a mistake 


to believe tha Einstein savs that all th ngs are relative 
Some persons have even gone so far as to use the theory to 
justify their belief that “good” and “evil” are relative. This 
S wrong 

Einste uses the word relative in a very special wa the 
vav scientists use it. The word refers to motion o1 position 


4 train moves with a speed relative to the ground You may 
valk through the train at only three miles an hour relative 
o the train, but relative to the ground vou mav be walk 
perhaps 63 miles an hour 

By applving high-powered mathematics to his theory 


Einstein drew conclusions that were startling and later use 














ful. Matter, he found out, was another form of energy. Light 
did not travel in straight lines; it bent when it passed near 
it had limits. A 


clock on a speeding train slowed down. Your heart, too, 


+ 


a large mass. The universe was not infinite 


slows down (minutely, to be sur vhen you are on a 

speeding train 
Why were there such great objections to some of these 

conclusions? Most people said they were not in accordance 


with common sense. However, the theory is based on the 


uncommon sense of mathematics and physics 


All this has come from a soft S} ken little man—a scien 
tist more widely known than any other, one who has con 
tributed mightily to our understanding of the universe by 
other theories as well as relativity. He is also a man who 


loves music (he plays the violin), invents little gadgets, used 


to like to go sailing, and he Ips voung students at every turn 


He has held out a helping hand to hundreds ot scholars 


Gave His Nobel Prize Money to Charity 


Dr. Einstein was born in Germany and attended German 
schools. In high school he rebelled against the monotonous 


drill methods of teaching. Although far advanced in his un 


derstanding of physics and mathematics, he refused to be 
bothered with other subjécts—a refusal he later regretted 

when he was 18, he fled to Italy 
tizenship, so embittered was 


he against Germany and the German school svstem. 


At the first opportunity 
and renounced his German ci 


+ 


He finished his education at a Swiss school and took a 


ob in a patent office which allowed him enough time to 
work out theories in physics. He was only twenty-six vears 
old when he published his relativity theory 

Then followed a series of increasingly important appoint 
ments as professor at universities in Zurich, Prague, and 
Berlin. When he received the Nobel Prize in phvsics in 1921 
he donated all the prize money to charity 

In 1932 Dr. Einstein had even greater cause to be em 
bittered against his native Germany 

He fled to America to escape the horrible persecution that 
followed him, a Jew, when Hitler rose to power. He became 
an American citizen in 1940 

Stripped of his home and property by the Nazis, Dr. Ein 
stein finally settled in Princeton, where he had been offered 
1 life professorship of mathematics at the Institute for Ad 
vanced Study, where men are paid only to think 

This is what Dr. Einstein likes to do best: think and con 
template the universe. He is not a scientist who experiments 
He wants to find ways of describing nature in mathematical 


terms. He hopes in this way to find the basic laws that 


govern the universe. 
Now he thinks he has them E 


RL UBELL 
































“Cause, nine times out of ten, originates in the home.” 


A pro and con discussion based on 
Senior Scholastic’s Anti-Vandalism Awards 


INTRODUCTION 


“How would you solve the problem of vandalism?” 
readers of 


we asked 


That the 


Scholastic in our February 


was question 


what steps you would suggest to wipe out this menace, 
which costs the communities of America millions of dollars 
the best 


i year. Awards were offered for 


We received hundreds of replies. Scores of the sugges 


Parents Can Help Most 


Many students felt that the solution 
of the problem lay with the vandals 
parents 

“One of the 
ing us today is not juvenile delinquency, 
but parental delinquency and from this 
latter type stems the cause, to a great 
extent, of youthful vandalism. 

“Either the parent doesn't 
doesn’t have time to keep check on what 
Johnny is doing or with whom Johnny 
is running around. Here is one tragic 
(Patricia Klein, 
Independence 


great problems confront- 


care or 


cause of vandalism.’ 
William Chrisman H. S 
Mo.) 

“I think the responsibility of training 
but today 


broke n homes 


children lies in the home; 
when there are 
and so many homes in which both par 


working, some children receive 


so many 


ents are 
little or no training in their homes. As 


a result they are turned out into the 


world with no individual training. 


When this happens, someone else must 
accept the responsibility for their train- 
| 


bec useful citi 


De 


ITH 
Strother, 


are to 
Kathryn 


ing if they 
(Mary 
Ala ) 

“The cause, 
in the 


Ze ns.” 
catur, 
out of ten, 
rherefore, I 


lies. 


nine times 


riginates home. 
feel that is where the 
must remember that 


responsibility 
In that sense, we 
the cffender is not the sole unit to be 
worked with. The family as a whole 
should be subject to 
(Loretta Kneringer, Memorial H. 
West New York, N. J.) 


treatment.” 


S., 


ee 


1 issue. We were eager to learn 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





tions were excellent—so good, in fact, that we decided 


to use them as this issue’s “Forum Topic of the Week” to 


Senior on page 9. 


our forum topic 


headings 


We 


suggestions. 


present 


“T think the fight against vandalism 
should begin in the home. In my home 
town I think there 
who are busy 
activities, church activities, and adult 
recreation. This their children 
alone to wander around aimlessly look 


are many parents 


too with community 


le aves 


ing for something to do, and they often 
amuse themselves by destroying other 
people’s property.” (Bennita Peck, 
Kokomo H. S., Kokomo, Ind.) 

“A lot of people are afraid now to 
give their children a good old-fashioned 
spanking once in a while, simply be 
cause they are afraid they might frus 
trate them. Personally I think a few of 
them need a little ‘frustrating.’” (Mar- 
garet Shafer, Wheeler H. S., Wheeler, 
Oregon) 


Churches Can Stop Vandalism 


The influence of religious education 
was stressed by many students 

“I believe it has been proved that 
nine out of ten youths engaged in van- 
dalism have never been to church or 
Sunday Every boy girl 
should attend church somewhere. Young 
people should not be sent to church. 
but should be taken by their 
I don’t care what anyone savs, when 
youth church there will be a 
marked difference.” (Barbara Cou ger, 
Roosevelt H. S., Wyandotte, Mich.) 

“] live ina small tarming distric & but 


school. and 


parents 


attends 


kids are alike regardless of where they 
live—they want some excitement in life. 
They have to be doing something to be 


however, we 


the strongest of these and put them under one o 


+} 


youth 


give them nation-wide presentation. Winners are announced 


Most students offered a combination of suggestions. Fo: 


selected what seemed to be 


f several 


’s own replies to vandalism. 


happy. So, why can’t their energy be 


put into useful work instead of some 
thing that can only 


themselves as well as to others? For that 


bring disaster to 


to happen, there must be something 
good to take the place of the bad. No 
make me believe that 
any boy or girl is born bad. They turn 


one could ever 
to vandalism as an escape from some 
thing only they themselves know about, 
or because there is something lacking 
in their lives. 

“As a result of a reviva! in our town 
some 20 young people 
were With the 
efforts of these young people and their 
leaders, many more young people were 
brought into the church. We now have 
over 60 young people coming to church 
We have established an organization 
called ‘Baptist Youth Fellowship.” We 
meet twice a week besides going reg 
ularly to the Sunday morning and eve 
ning worship service. On Wednesda 
nights we have choir practice and a 
lesson. We have a party once a month 


about a year ago, 


converted. combined 


and sometimes oftener. Everyone is al 
ways eager to do his share in helping 
and we have found contentment beyond 
words.” (Janet Palmour, Crowley Con 
solidated Schools, Crowley, Colo.) 

“If religion is available to the vandal 
and if he accepts it, he is likely to turn 
from his old ways to be a better person 
Better yet, vandalism can be prevented 
from even ‘starting if religious beliefs 
are offered to all school students.” (Ted 


Hulbert, Cut Bank H. S., Cut Bank 
Montana) 





School's Responsibility 


Many students were of the opinion 
that teachers could do most to help 
students develop a sense of responst- 
bility for public property 

‘At Jordan Vocational High School 
we have tried a positive rather than a 
for eliminating van- 
lalism. It is very rare to find a stu 
lent marking up a desk o1 tearing 
pages out of a book Qur_ teachers 
have worked with us—and not by mere 
lecture—reminding us that the property 


wl facilities belor g to us and 


fative progran 


and scl 
The have con 
their faith in 
keeping the 


the general public 
stantly reminded us of 
us, commending us for 
school in condition. Most stu 
dents do not break the faith. Each one 
seems to feel that he has a personal 


responsibility as an individual, and that 


good 


he is not merely one of a large group.” 
Jean Watson, Jordan Vocational H.S 
Columbus, Ga.) 

“In my opinion vandalism is done by 
boys and girls who feel inferior to other 
Thev have a left- 


people of their age 
i feeling of loneliness and 


) 
out teeling 


i desire to be in the activities of their 


school and community. In some places 


too mucl emphasis 1s placed on the 


higher class of students Consequently 


ers shrink from tr 


ing to partic 
I believe that if ever 


ible to be a 


Tritic h le SS 
it Hominy | ills 
iv ride a bus daily 
chool in Richwood with an enrollment 
of SOO. We 


many other s¢ hools have 


haven't the vandalism that 
I be lic ve 


because our school spirit Is very high 


it is 


ve are all considered and treated as 


Barbara Orndorff. Richwood 


equals!” 





High School, Richwood, West Virginia) 
“I suggest that someone like Walt 
Disney produce a cartoon to show fel- 
schoo] what they are doing. 
has been tried success- 
and has gotten 
Everyone likes a car- 
es one. This should make 
mpression on the teen- 
agers, whether they are 13 or 19.” 
Norman D. Miller, Atlantic City H.S., 
Atlantic City. N. J.) 


Schools of today 


lows in 
This 
fully in other fields 


method 


the idea over 
toon and wate! 


some sort t 


should take more 
time and try to teach their students re- 
spect for property and all the many 
t factors in good citizen- 
issemblies the students 

and school can provide sketches, plays, 
showing the fundamen- 
itizenship.” (Carl Leonard 
School, Elizabethtown, 


other importa 
ship. Through 
movies ete 
tals of go id 
Price. Patton 


Pa.) 
Community Activities 


A majority of students felt that most 
good could be done by a program of 
community centers and community ac- 
tivities 

“I feel qualified to write on the 
problem of vandalism, for I have taken 
prankish myself 
small town where there 


part in some deeds 
I come trom a 
is absolu no torm of recreation, At 
round the drug store o 
‘’r permits, on the 


After a that 


steps 
while gets 
ns Club has a 
nething for the vouth 
( We get a Halloween 

\ nd a trip to St 
rame. That takes care of two days, 
about the 


com 


Louis to see a 


couple of hundred 
“I believe that if there was a place 


where we could go to play pool, or 


“| think it is the community's responsibility to pro- 
vide recreation for the teen-agers of the community.” 


ping pong, or cards, a place where we 
could dance, that the vandalism in our 
community would be cut to a third of 
what it is today. 

“Sometimes at night, when we are 
sitting around on the corner, we get 
kind of noisy. When this happens the 
cop comes and makes us ‘break up the 
gang,’ as he calls it, and move. Then 
we start making noise all over town 
and that is when things get broken 
I think that the police force should 
take into consideration that we have 
nothing else to do and be a little lenient 
when we get a little bit noisy. It would 
make it easier on them and on the 
community as a whole if they would 
do SO 

“I think it is the community’s re- 
sponsibility to provide recreation for 
the teen-agers of the community. It is 
idleness which causes the boredom 
which leads to the want of excitement. 
This causes vandalism.” (Name of stu- 
dent and school withheld at our dis- 
cretion. ) 

“Having been brought up in the city 
I know what a vandal is because I was 
one. 

“I remember vividly those days when 
we would round up ‘the gang’ in order 
to break windows . . . or throw garbage 
in tenement doorways just to see the 
indignant owners run out in an attempt 
to catch us. We would do all of this 
for the fun of it because we had noth 
ing better to do 

“But one day we burned a large 
billboard—and caught by the 
police in a cruising car. We were taken 
to Station III and were put in a room 
with bars on the windows. 

“Some of us started crying until a 
man who proved to be an inspector 
on the police force came in. We were 
all very much afraid for a few minutes 
until he started talking to us. He asked 
us why we burned the billboard, but 
none of us really knew why. We told 
him that there was nothing else for us 
to do. 

“The inspector then seemed to look 
at us closely and thoughtfully, and 
finally took us out to his car. After a 
few minutes of driving we stopped in 
front of a large building. He told us to 
get out of the car and to follow him 
inside. A man to whom he first talked 
quietly took us around the building. 

“We saw, much to our amazement, 
a large basketball court and a boxing 
room with gloves of all sizes, weights, 
and everything we had ever dreamed 
of. When they took us downstairs we 
found games of every description. 
Later, when we returned to the main 
floor, the inspector quietly took out 
some money and paid for membership 
cards for all of us. 

“As a result of the inspector’s under- 
standing, we started a club of our own 


were 











within a month and kept out of trouble 
from that time on. 

“When a boy has no place to go and 
nothing to do except to loiter on street 
corners, he will into 
trouble. From my experience I would 
Center 


eventually get 
say that an active Community 
is the best remedy f 
Jerry Rago, St 
Brighton, Mass.) 


” vandali m 


Columbrille  H.S., 


“Stop That Vandal” Week 


Several students sugcested attention 
be focused on the evils of vandalism 
by a national weck that might be called 
“Stop That Vandal” Week 

‘A city 
paign—perhaps a 
Vandal’ week—with 
ganization 
of pamphlets describing the extensive 
damage that vandals do might be effec- 
tive.” (Donna Zias, Bradford, Pa.) 

“Let us promote a national ‘Destroy 
Vandalism’ week. Using the press, issu- 
ing pamphlets and bulletins, having dis- 
and talks concerning 
vandalism will cause people to under- 
its injus- 


county, or state-wide cam- 
‘Stop That 
an interested or- 
the distribution 


spe ( ial 


sponsoring 


plays, giving 
stand and realize its malice 
ticé, and its costs. If people were con- 
tronted with causes and results of van- 
dalism each year, they would work to 
prevent it.” (Marilyn Schlautman, An- 
cilla Domini H.S., Donaldson, Indiana) 

“A city-wide propaganda war against 
could 


Posters, radio 


vandalism focus on the entire 


community announce- 
ments, advert 
and 
will 
the teen agers 
other 


Zager, 


sements in new 


if carefully 


spape Ts 
magazines planned, 


influence parents, teachers, and 


] 


themselves to respect 


people’s property oes Barbara 


New Britain, Conn.) 


Student Courts 
had 


Student their advocates 
ind their critics 

“The best wav of handling the van- 
lalism problem would be to have each 
student court. This 
vould consist of six people—two boys 
ind two girls, plus a man and woman 
teacher. Then any student found in an 
ict of vandalism would go before this 
court and the would give the 


(George M. Kempf. Ann 


courts 


school organize a 


court 
sunishment.” 
Arbor, Mich.) 
“The showing ft, 
Student Council. It is 
members 


I believe can be 


duced by a 


, 
sually the more respected 
officers. 


inflicted 


tend to 


f a class who become class 
\fany people 

the Student 
hard feeling between the stu 


I agree with them to a certain 


say punishments 
Council on] 

reate 

ients 

xtent. However, | believe nearly 
ll of the other students in the school 
vil respect the decisions.” (Dick Hersh 
Walkerton, Indiana) 


, 
recommend youth 


rwerger 


“ do not 


juries, 





Fourth Awards, $5 each 





Awards Winners in Senior Scholastic Contest 


“How Would You Solve the Problem of Vandalism?” 
First Award, $25—Jerry Rago, St. Columbrille H. S., Brighton, Mass. 
Second Award, $15—Joe W. Passmore, Field Kindly H. S., Coffeyville, Kan. 
Third Award, $10—Barbart Cowger, Roosevelt H. S., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Pauline Dech, Hellertown H. S., Hellertown, Pa. 

Kenneth John Delmonico, North H. S., Denver, Colo. 

Dick Hershberger, Walkerton-Lincoln H. S., Walkerton, Indiana 
Sandra Hoffmaster, Middletown H. S., Middletown, Md 

Bill H. Johnson, Mt. Olive H. S., Mt. Olive, Ill. 

Joan Muldowney, Van Antwerp Jr. H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Barbara Orndorff, Richwood H. S., Richwood, West Virginia 
Janet Palmour, Crowley Cons. H. S., Crowley, Colorado 
Lucille Peck, Lourdes H. S., Rochester, Minn. 

Jean Watson, Jordan Vocational H. S., Columbus, Ga. 








because it would segregate the youth 
into the judged and judges; or, if the 
vandals were to penetrate the jury, it 
would become corrupt.” (D. Edgar 
Hibsman, Selinsgrove (Pa.) Sr. H. S.) 
“The idea of a Student Court has its 
disadvantages. One of them is that a 
certain student might do something 
wrong and a member of the Student 
Court might decide to tell his friends. 
That might get around the school and 
ruin the future for that person.” (Jack 
Dowling, West Newton, Mass.) 


Jr. Civil Defense Corps 


were several suggestions that 


Corps be or- 


There 
a junior Civil Defense 
ganized in the high schools 
“Why not establish a civil 
corps for young people, with regular 
meetings, uniforms, ranks, promotions, 
medals, service ribbons—things which 
teen-agers would enjoy so much. . . 
Soon restless gangs seeking thrills 
would be integrated into a smoothly 
functioning organization whose _patri- 
otic members in every state would slip 
easily into military life in case they 
were drafted. Otherwise, they would 
become stable, civic-minded citizens, 
with faith in today and a bright hope 
for tomorrow, intent upon preserving 
rather than destroving our great nation 
anxious to make democracy live!” 


Ella McCall, Portland, Oregon 


dete Nise 


Punishing Parents 


A number of students felt that van- 
dalism could be reduced by punishing 
the parents of vandals. 

“A fine should be levied on the pa 
rents of vandals, in proportion to the 
extent of damage and the family in 
come. If the parents had to pay their 
well-earned money as a punishment for 
the needle SS destruction caused by 
their children, they 
tainly be willing to assume 


would most cer 


their re 


sponsibility to their children.” (Robert 
Rowswell, Royal Oak, Mich.) 

“Instead of making the parents en 
tirely responsible for the damage, make 
the vandal himself pay a certain amount 
of the damage. It should be decided 
by a judge what amount he should 
pay.” (Eleanor Keune, Rockville, Conn.) 

“The parents should be made to pay 
They, in turn, would see to it that the 
children are kept in hand (for what 
hurts more than an purse?).” 
(Ludwig A. Gritzo, Francis Howell 
H.S., Weldon Spring, Mo.) 

“Perhaps if parents were faced with 
the problem of paying for the damage 
done by their children, they might be 
more apt to teach them respect for the 
Barbara Riess, 
Cal.) 


empty 


belongings of others.” 


St. Andrew's H.S., Pasadena 


Punishing Vandals 


Opinion was divided on effectiveness 
of punishing the vandal himself 
“I think that if the authorities would 


impose stiffer sentences on vandals 
and treat them as common criminals 
teen-aged hoodlums might think twice 
breaking the law.” (Ronald 


H.S., San Francisco 


before 
Small, Riordan 
Cal.) 

“Stricter law enforcement 
reclaim ‘lost souls,’ but it certainly will 
prevent vandalism and delinquency in 
general from spreading.” (Mark De 
Naples, Atlantic City (N. J.) H. S.) 

“If you do catch a young kid break 
ing a Jaw, make an issue out of him 
tell his parents, publish it in the paper 
ruin his reputation. Then,his friends 
might think twice before breaking a 
law.” (Jerry Olson, Downers Grove, Ill 

‘New and strict laws do not really 
affect the vandal or criminal but onl 
act as a challenge to him to see what 
he is capable of getting away with 
(Joe W. Passmore, Field Kindly H.S 
Coffeyville, Kansas) 


may not 
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Communism is trying to find a foothold in this 


hemisphere among our neighbors to the south 


Communism on 


Uncle Sam’s Doorstep 


Dartmouth 


} 


I 


the situation in Latin 


i by Spruille Braden, 
Assistant Secretary of 
in Republic Affairs. In 
College 


ed that the Communist 


last 


in America is a “ma 
curity of the United 


mracy which ilre idy 
inter-American rela 
ebb—is permitted to 

“it can cause us to 


did 


' 
reedoms 


here just as we 
enace our 
in did the Axis.” 
nt on to charge 
in Latin America are 
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very survival as 
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In an anti-Red demonstration in Guatemala City two months ago, police emp- 
tied their guns into the crowd, killing one, wounding many others. Message 
on float in foreground reads: “Constitution, Article 32—Formation and function- 
ing of political organizations of foreign or international character is prohibited.” 


the Red-tinted 
voted to cancel 
Braden by the 


in 1945! 


Because of this sp 
Congress of Guatemala 
a medal awarded to Mi 


1 
Guatemalan governmen 


Latin America’s Importance 


Com 


nmuniists 


tepping 


Whi : the 
t America? 


l activit 
The Kremlin realizes the importance of 
United States—both 


shhategically and economically 


Latin 


, 
up they ics in 


this area to the 


Strategic Importance 
Kore a In | 


ern Europe ar 
tin Ame 
aoor-step It an enemy 
toe-hold in Central or South 
he could choke off the “throat of 
Americas’—the Panama Canal, vital sea 
link between our Eastern and Western 


o-China, Iran, even West 
thousands of miles away 
rica is right at ow 
get a 
America 
the 


trom us. La 
' 
should 


Enemy planes and submarines 
inter-hemisphere 

American ves 
and P cific sea 


ousts 


could then disrupt 


communications, drive 
sels trom the Atlantic 


’ 
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Economic Importance 
Latin America provides us with fully 
imports. This is a 
receive from 
Among 


i third of all ow 
great deal more than we 
anv other region in the world. 
imports from our southern neighbors 
» materials vital to this 
country s detense. All of ow 
imported vanadium comes from Latin 
America, more than 80 per cent of the 
than 60 pei 
and sey 


ital te 
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national 
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Storm Warnings 


Communist domination in any part 
of Latin America would gravely menace 

United States security 
What headway have the Communists 
far? been storm 


recenth 


the Rio Grande 


nade so There have 
warnings trom several coun 


tries below 











America, 
Communist pressure forced 
| 1 

break off 


At the north end of Latin 
Me x1c0 
he Mexican 
egotiations for a military treaty with 
e United States 
In Brazil, the largest country in South 
America, 4he Communists are known to 
ive infiltrated the armed forces. Also, 
ix leading Brazilian diplomats are soon 
» be tried on charges of pro-Commu- 


government to 


ist activities. 

In Bolivia, the 

icked the government’s seizure of the 
important tin mines. 

All over Latin America the Reds have 
een stirring up trouble. They operate 
through innocent-sounding “front or- 
sanizations.” They have formed alliances 

ith pro-Fascist and Nazi organizations 
in Argentina and other Latin countries. 
They spearhead the campaign against 
‘Yankee imperialism,” and blame all 
cal ills on the “Colossus of the North.” 
In this “Hate U. S.” agitation, the Reds 
frequently succeed in winning over 


numbers of ex- 


Communists have 


wliticians and large 


reme nationalists. 


“Beachhead” in Guatemala 

The biggest success scored by the 
Reds so far is in Guatemala. This smal] 
Central American republic (less than 
million population) has been 
by some American officials a 


hree 
illed 
Soviet beachhead.” 

Guatemala’s President, Jacobo Ar- 
enz Guzman, is not believed to be a 
ommunist. Neither are there any ad- 
mitted Communists in his Cabinet. But 
the Communists, according to most ob- 
in the gov 


rnment. Their influence in shaping the 


ervers, have a major voice 


nation’s policies is real and widespread. 

The President’s closest advisers are 
Communists. Even his confidential sec 
retary is a known Communist. Commu- 
iists have wangled themselves into key 
ibs in the They hold 
portant posts in Guatemala’s diplo- 
The Social Security Insti- 
Federal Security 


is in Communist hands 


government. 


natie service. 
tute (similar to ow 
Agency ) 
Che Reds have 
trol of the Guatemala Confederation of 
Labor, the rf 
ganization in the country 


managed to gain con 


only important trade union 
They also run the vernment radio 


government 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF LATIN AMERICA 


Numbers denote rank in production among countries shown 
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Latin America is a treasure house of strategic materials vital to our detense. 


What is “Latin America”? It is a term 
now generally applied to the 20 Amer- 
time were 


publics that at one 


of the ‘ 


ican re 
colonies 


and Portuga 


Latin” countries, Spain 


Land of Buried Treasure 
in North 


three island coun- 
| 


These 20 republics are: one 
America (Mexico 
tries (Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti); six Central American coun- 
tries (Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Pana- 
ma); and ten South American countries 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela). 

The national languages are Portu- 
guese in Brazil, French in Haiti, and 


Spanish in all the other 18 countries 

How big is Latin America? This vast 
area stretches 7,000 miles from the Rio 
Grande at the U. S.-Mexico border to 
Cape Horn. (See map above). It cov 
rs about 8,500,000 


ly three times the 


square miles, or 
conti 
nental United States. The popu 
lation of Latin America 150,- 
000,000, which is somewhat less than 
that of the U. S. 

Latin America presents a wide variety 


area ot 
total 


rough 


r 


1s about 


of “landscapes.” The area includes 
deserts and forests, sw imps and deltas 
coastal plains and high plateaus, moun- 
tain ranges and pampas 

There is little similarity between the 
pine forests of Chile and the coffee plan- 
Brazil sugar 


tations of between the 





Black Star photo 
Machines can do the toll. Much must be done to raise Guate- 
mala's living standards, but communism Is not the solution. 


Patiently, in the way of her ancestors, this Guatemalan peas- 
ant woman weaves cloth. Her life is hard, her toil endless 


the miners 
military dic 
the year before had 
vernment. 


t is an 


last year 


threw a 


area of poverty 
Average individual in- 
America is about a third 
S. Only one out of three 
; can read and write 
ind ignorance in Latin 
ters of serious concern 
tesmen of our hemi 
and ignorance 
Communist propa- 
iises of overnigh 


+ ' 
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Peopie Buried 


One-for-All, All-for-One” 


i ! nations have 


World Wars. 
1! 
-all, 
Mea. 
Lllance, 


signed in Rio 


the Latin American 


ers in the Organiza 


itions in 
ve been 18 Rey a Je 
ars! < af Ce . Coe fxd A C 
Bolivia has 
ibout every two 


Yoes in the San Diego Union 


Moscow Samba 


, 
story 


tion of American States (OAS). The 
purpose of this organization is to pro- 
political, economic, and 
cooperation among the 21 American re- 
publics. 

rhis year, the United States has set 
iside, under the Mutual Security Pro 
gram, $84,000,000 for aid to Latin 
America. 

However 


mote social 


under the same program 

the U. S. has earmarked nearly $6,000 

000,000 for Europe, another $1,000 

000,000 for Asia, and $800,000,000 for 
Africa and the Near East. 

Our “good neighbors” are frankly dis 

1. They feel that Uncle Sam 


the Europeans and 
reating his own fam) 

r relahons. 
R . af » lawe 
,eassurances of our love 


for then 

1 trom Secretary otf 
State O Dulles. Addressing a 
neeting < } cil of the OAS, the 
Secretary ] he I S. 
as much interested in Latin America as 


in Kore 


mined to 


Was 


1 and Europe and was dete 
; 


“relations of mutual 


hemi 


develop 
trust and respect In our own 
sphere 


Mr. Dulles « 


ft dete 


uled for a strengthening 
ble the 21 member 
threat of Com 
} 


nses, to ena 
untries to meet the 


ssion and subversion 


he Council members that 
ver had a ‘deep in 


ypment of good rela 


ur nations, 

nt’s interest in NATO 
Dulles said, “is matche 
Americas. He and 
ibout hemispheric 
solidarity, and n say with assurance 
se of this Administra 
tion to pursue with increased vigor and 
effectiveness the development of rela 
tions of mutual trust and respect with 
our sister Republics.” 


that it is the purp 





3 
2 We 


Na sunny spring afternoon one day 

rece ntly several re porters from Mid 
western and Southern newspapers were 
a man who said 
S. Minis- 


assigned to intervieu 
he was Robert Livingston, l 
ter to France in 18038—the Livingston 
who initiated the which 
France sold the Louisiana Territory to 
America 150 years ago. He said he had 
decided to return for the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial celebration of the purchase and 
have a look around 

Now there are expressions of amuse- 
reporters as 


treaty by 


ment on the faces of the 
they contemplate this figure in a suite 
at the St. Charles Hotel in New Or- 
leans. He wears a buff colored frock 
coat, black satin knee breeches, and his 
long, gray hair falls full and loosely 
about his ears. The world of 1953 is, of 
course, full of crackpots, but an assign- 
these re- 


ment is an assignment for 


porters 


MINNEAPOLIS Reporter (doubtfully): 
Okay, Mr. Livingston, if that’s who vou 
re. Now that you've called together, 
what can we do for you? 
apologe tic ally & 


} 
LIVINGSTON (smiling 


Pray forgive what may appear to be 


mnceit on my part, but since press con- 
ferences seem to be so popular in youn 
time I thought—well, I thought you 
might like to hear from my own lips 
just what happened in Paris when 
M'sieu Talleyrand told me 
St. Louis Reporter (interrupting) : 
Mr. Livingston. Why you 
tell us about it? 
LivINcsTon (innocently 
As you know, President 
his min- 


Paris as his 
was 


Sure, don't 
Delighted, 
gentlemen! 
Jefferson sent me to 
ister to France. One of my 
to purchase the city of New 


aims 
Orleans 
ind some land east of it 
Kansas City Reporte! 
that? Buy New Orleans 
Livincston: Yes. The Spanish 
owned New Orle ins bef 
They had glosed the port to our 
western farmers traders 
wished to ship their goods down the 
Mississippi to New rleans, the only 
xcean port thev could reach. ( 
the port to them 
Midwesterners. They 
to march upon the Spanish 
ity, and open the port. You recall that, 


»f course, from vour history 


Just like 
had 
French. 
Mid 


who 


wre the 


losing 


hot- 


wanted 


enraged our 


rlooded 
seize the 


less ms 


A FANTASY 


Mr. Livingston Returns 


Des Moines Reporter: Yes, it’s a 
little hazy, though. 
LivinGston: Then, 
that Napoleon had obtained the Louisi- 
Spain in a secret 


’ 
New Orleans 


was my job. 


when we learned 


Territory from 
tried to 


ana 
treatv, we buy 
from him. That, as I say 

Des Mores Reporter: Wish some- 
out to buy a city. 

Livincston (sighing): Oh, the frus- 
tration I felt, gentlemen! Until you 
have dealt with Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Charles Talleyrand, his foreign 
minister, you do not know real mastery 
of the art of evasion. Ah, he was a wily 
one, that Talleyrand! Once he told me, 
quite blandly, that he couldn't sell New 
Orleans because France didn’t own it. 

New Orveans Reporter: But 
he could. 


one would send me 


you 
knew 
Livincston: Of course. I knew of 
the secret treaty whereby Napoleon did 
get the Louisiana Territory from Spain, 
so I persisted. 
Kansas CITY 
take you seriously? 


Reeorter: Did they 


Livincston (oblivious to their dis- 
Apparently I must have con 

them of my And 
then one day, much to my surprise, 
Talleyrand asked how I would like to 


purchase not just New Orleans but the 


helief 


vinced seriousness 


entire Louisiana Territory. 

MINNEAPOLIS REPORTER 
eh? 

Livincston: Subsequently, when I 
carried on negotiations with Marquis 
Marbois, Napoleon’s minister of finance, 
I pleaded I had no authorization from 
Congress to buy the whole territory. | 
didn’t dare enter into such an agree- 
ment, but Marbois indicated quite 
strongly that Napoleon wanted to sell 
ill or nothing. There was a reason, of 
course. Napoleon was contemplating 
war with England and needed money. 

Kansas City Reporter: So vou were 


A real deal, 


in a quandary, with steep sides 
Eh? Oh, ves 
deed. It would take thre. 
I could get word back from Washing 


Yes, in 


months before 


LIVINGSTON 


ton. I would have to act on my own. 


Distressed And, gentlemen, I not 
only lacked authorization but I feared 
such a treaty would be unconstitutional. 
Why, in the 
streets when I returned 

MINNEAPOLIS REPORTER 
have the money? 

Livincston: That was 
Napoleon wanted eighty 1 m franes 


' 


they might even stone me 


Did vou 


er thing. 


fifteen million dollars 


than America’s annual income at the 
time! Then, when I asked Marbois how 
didn't even 
he told 


That was more 


big the territory was, he 
know. “First you must buy it,’ 
“Then you can measure it.” 


Great. Nice 


me. 

Des Moines REPORTER 
way to do business. 

LivINGston (firmly): The Louisiana 
Territory was the heartland of America 
I bought it. (Anxiously) Tell me, gen 
tlemen—I have just returned, so I do 
not yet know—but did I do right? 

St. Louis Reporter: You couldn't 
have done any righter. They ought to 
give you an award for making the 
greatest real estate deal of all time. 

New Ornveans Reporter: Just a mil 
lion square miles, or roughly one third 
of the United States. Less than a nickel 
an acre! 

Kansas CITy 
of seventeen states! 

Des Moines Reporter: A fantastic 
timber, minerals 
And without the 


this nation would 


Reporter: All or part 


tortune in oil, wheat, 
and farm products 
Louisiana Territory 
never have been able to expand, un 
broken, to the Pacific Ocean. 

Livincston (utterly delighted) 
derful, wonderful! all my 
can be set aside. Perhaps before going 
back I should take a quick visit ove: 
this territory 

New Orveans Reporvrer (smiling 
How're you traveling? Y'know, aftez 
you made this deal it took Lewis and 
Clark five or six years to explore and 
map it out 

Livincston (smiles confidently in 
return): Oh, it shouldn't take me that 
long, gentlemen. (He bows slightly to 
It was very kind 


Won 


Now fears 


each reporter in turn) 
of you to come 

(Suddenly a tremendous flash of light 
surrounds the man in the frock coat and 
satin breeches, and when it subsides a 
fraction of a second later the figure is 
gone 

Sr. Louis Reporter: Hey, what 

New Orveans Reporter: Did vou 
see what I saw? T mean, what I didn’t 
see ! 

Des Moines REPORTER 
telephone / 

They all rush madly for the single 

tele phone and the man who grabs if 
first is trembling rather violently.) 


Where's the 


By Jerome Bronpriecp (film script 
writer of the forthcoming RKO 3-D 
color feature, Louisiana Territory) 





>») To make wise laws and see that they are 


(US. ey: carried out, Congress finds out the facts 
MY; SECURITY ‘> ‘ 
: S. —s ar Jp 


ve 


Congressional 
Investigations— 


Trials 
or Inquiries? 


eS 
oe . S 
WN TIGERS 
w ame De Li 
Better Take a Look Under the Be 
Congress started inquiries to get the facts about communism. 
It is worth noting that we have had 
NCE again. under a pew Adminis wae ative reforms. Our Con- investigations very much like this early 
: a new Congress. the , ng about investiga- one in our own day—the inquiry two 
aailitens osm tall of the sion ‘ht of Congress to carry years ago into our Korean policy that 
tion,” “probe a aie aia a ' ‘led to the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
We hear charges of “witch hunt n the first place. the Constitution MacArthur, and the more recent inves 
inten of “ol "save (Article 1, Section 1): “All legisla- tigation of Gen. James Van Fleet's 
one aut af the hea oom ive powers herein granted shall be charges that he had inadequate ammu 
§ in recent times has laid on one ested in a Congress of the United nition in Korea 


its major functions—that of cor at hich shall consist of a Senate From the beginning, Congress in 


ad 


investiga 


lucting investigations ind sc of Representatives.” If Con- — sisted on having the power to enforce 
Year in and year out we now read rislate wisely, it obviously its right to investigate. In the St. Clair 
nore news about “probes” in Washing mus abl obtain information on case, the committee had the power to 
n than about what we have thought hick act issue subpoenas requiring that neces 
is the chief function of Congress rthermore, a basic aim of the Con- sary “persons, papers and records” be 


rik 


' 
} 


it of making laws. Some of the inves itutic s to set up three branches produced. Those disobeying such sub 
ms have touched off white-hot \ ind balances” against poenas are guilty of contempt (i.e., de 
Many persons wonder ch othe mgress passes the laws, fiance of Congress’ authority). In the 
off the ecut h carries them out, early days those guilty of contempt were 
Branch punishes vio- jailed but had to be released when that 
and passes on their session of Congress ended. In 1857 
study the m, how stitutionalit Congress made contempt a_ regular 
nd tha = hon _ rtainl, cress has a right to crime, subject to a fine of up to $1,000 
are executed faith- and a jail sentence of up to a year. 
tells us that the Exec- 
nenistration) cannon An Essential Job 
lice itself with 100 
The Judiciary can How broad is Congress’ investigator 
lations of the law, power? We have had two legal mil. 
Has Right to Investigate vut u nT with ine ficiency, stones on this que stion One in 1880 
stupidity. So it is up involved Hailet Kilbourn, a financier 
isly questions the right — to nvestigate. This it has He had been jailed by the House set 
investigate. The right is me all t r historv. geant-at-arms for refusing to produc 
il. The English Pai n 1792-+ ears after the Repub- certain papers involving a “real estate 
unent which our Congress is partly lic l-the House set up a pool.” The Supreme Court ordered him 
nodeled, long ago said it had the right mt { seven members to investi- freed. Its ruling cast doubt on_ the 
» go out and find facts to help in writing — gate th ure of an Army expedition power of Congress to investigate and 
aws. It has often set up “Royal Com led by 1» Gen. Arthur St. Clair to punish witnesses. 


rissions” to study difficult subjects as a igainst ft! lians in the Northwest. In a 1927 case, however, the Supreme 





Court took a different tack. This case 
rrew out of the Teapot Dome oi! scan- 
of Warren G. Harding's Adminis- 

tion, and involved Attorney General 
The Court said: “The 
en- 


larry Daugherty. 


with process to 


wer of inquiry 
it—is an essential and appropriate 
} 


ixiliary to the legislative function 


le [investigative] power is so far inci- 
ntal to the legislative function as to 
implied.” 
The Court that 
manded by Congress should be “pe 
nent” and not concerned with purely 
versonal affairs.” But in 
he courts have given Congress free rein 
1 the subject matter of investigations. 
lhey hesitate to say: “Such-and-so has 
wthing to do with law-making; it is 


did say testimony 


recent vears 


me of Congress’ business.” 
Never before in our history has there 
en such a fever of investigating as we 
ive had since World War II. In that 
rief period there probably have been 
whole century 
The Ejighty- 
saw 250. In the 


ore probes than in the 

nd a half preceding 
ond Congress alone 

resent Eighty-third probably 100 have 


ready been proposed 


Why So Many Inquiries Now 


Every investigation has its own rea 


ms, of course. But in the over-all] pic- 
} ; fact ! lead 

ire there are several faciors that leac 

» manv Congressmen to sav these days 

Let's launch a probe.” 

xpansion of the 

fic ld for ( on 


and 


One is the enormous 
!“ederal Government. Th« 
ressional legislation has widened, 
» has the field for investigation. More- 
ver, we are in a time of political 
inge. The Democrats were in power 
wenty years; their policies and prac- 
tices are natural targets for Inquiry 
Finally, investigations have written 
uch of the 
en identified with them have risen to 
iational leadership. Harry S. Truman 
is head of the 


our recent history—and 


ime to prominence 
senate War Investigating ( 
luring World War II. Mr. Truman said 
Con- 


ymmmittee 
An informed Congress is a wise 
sress; an uninformed Congress surely 
ill forfeit a huge portion of the respect 


f +} 


nd confidence of ne people 
} 


hard M 


t} 


as one of the 


Vice-President Ric Nixon 

ade a reputation 

hose wk led to the perjury 

Alger Hiss, a former State 

Department official. Senator Estes Ke 
(Dem., Tem chieved 


y on the streng t his investigation 


inves- 
zators Ww 
mviction of 


iver p )pu- 
losepl 
I 


f organized crime 
1 political 


McCarthy (Rep 
rower today be inquiries he 
nstigated into “communism” in. the 
State Department 

Naturally, some Congressmen 
regard investigations as a road to politi- 
And the investigations 


now 


cal advancement 


eh SRE fh O 


into charges of communism and graft in 
the Truman Administration evidently 
played an important part in the voters’ 
decision last fall for a change in the 
White House 

It is because the investigations have 
impact that con 
troversy them. Many 
thoughtful observers fear that in their 
zeal the overdo it. 
Their criticisms are first, 
the methods the investigators use, and, 
second, the scope of their inquiries. 


had SO powerful an 
swirls around 
investigators may 
directed at, 


How Probes Are Conducted 


As to methods, the procedure gener- 
ally followed in Congressions] investi- 
gations is this: 

The investigation is conducted by a 
committee created by House or Senate 
and certain instructions. Some 
committees have broad authority. For 
example, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, a standing com- 
Mr. McCarthy, may 


activity of 


tive 
given 


mittee headed by 
investigate practically any 
the Executive Branch. Other 
tees are set up to look into special prob- 
lems and no more. The 
chairman has a big say. Other members 


commit 
committee 


rarely challenge the way he manages 
the inquiry. 

The committee works on a budget. 
(The amount is small compared to the 
billions the Administration spends; all 
the probes in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress only a little than 
$4,000,000.) In major 


the chairman hires a counsel and staff 


cost more 


investigations 


of investigators who do research. 

When the committee has a clear idea 
of the facts it wants to bring out, it calls 
witnesses by subpoena for testimony 
under oath: This means that if the wit- 
nesses refuse to testify they may be 
prosecuted for contempt. If they lie 
they are guilty of perjury. Often wit- 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“What Did We Start Looking For?” 
Some inquiries have gone far afield. 


Ts 


nesses are questioned first in executive 
Then the committe: 
shall be 


or private session 


decides which testimony 


peated in public hearings. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Critics of the investigators complai 
that sometimes they violate many of ou 
basic American principles. Their arg 
ment runs this way: 
Investigations often are conducted 
like “trials.” Persons are accused. Thei 
honesty or lovalty is attacked. The 
charges make headlines. Before the jury 
of public opinion, reputations may be 
blackened. Therefore, Congressional in 
vestigators should provide the sam« 
proteetion that our laws grant to eve 
the lowest criminals in the courts. 

Under our legal system an accused 
person is supposed to be innocent unti! 
proved guilty. In court a defendant ha: 
the right to have a lawyer at his sick 
watching out for his interests at ever 
step. His accusers may be cross-exam 
to bring out just how much ¢ 
be believed, and 
The defendant 
may produce evidence for his own sick 
of the story 


ined 
what 
what their 


they say can 


motives are 


In contrast, the argument runs, Con 
gressional investigators may deny the 
accused the right of counsel, prevent 
cross-examination, accept testimony 
from biased witnesses, and distort the 
keeping the testimony to 
fragments that may “look bad” if. the 


allowed to explain fully 


picture by 


accused is not 

The other side of the argument is 
simple 

Investigations are not trials. Congress 
must get the facts. The national interest 
must be served. Witnesses cannot be 
allowed to filibuster. After all, investi 
gators are not prosecutors. They do not 
sentence anyone to jail. Our courts go 
on the principle that it is better to allow 
ten guilty men to go free than to have 
one man languish in jail for a crime he 
did not commit. But for Congress the 
truth should be more important than a 
few individuals. As a Wisconsin farme1 
said of Senator McCarthy: “Maybe 
some people get hurt. But the important 
thing is to do something about Commu 
nists, and Joe is doing it.” 


Code to Protect Witnesses 


Nevertheless, many in Congress fee! 
that protections for the individual are 
needed. “Codes” for inve Stigations have 
been proposed. The most recent “code” 
came last month from Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating ( iep a a 
chairman of a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee. The thirteen-point Keating code 
provides that witnesses who feel their 
reputations may be hurt by testimony 
before committees shou!d have the right 





Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A—representing most Protestant 
denominations—set up a “watchdog” 
committee to guard against improper 
investigating methods. President Eisev 
hower said he saw nothing to be gained 
by looking for communism in the 


chure hes 








rhe Government's loyalty files have 


long been a bone of contention. The 
files are collected by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Into them goes every 
thing that F. B. I. agents pick up in 
nvestigating the lovalty of Federal em 





plovees—from hard facts to rumor, gos 

sip, and anonymous “tips.” Congres- 

sional committees often have demanded 

the right to look at the files. Otherwise, 

: : 

they have argued, they cannot judge 
Federal emplovees have been 


properly cleared of disloyalty charges 


F. B. |. Loyalty Files 


President Truman had refused to 


hand over the files. He contended that 


How About a Code of Ethics? would give circulation to unfounded 


- ail 
To protect the rights of individuals called to testify be- accusations and would disclose the 


fore Congressional committees, Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ng (Rep., N. Y.) (right) has proposed a 13-point code During one probe started by Senaton 
McCarthy, Mr. Truman did allow a 
group of Senators to look over the files 
in the White House. But that was as far 

1e would go. Legal authorities agreed 


I 


F. B. L.'s secret sources of information 


1 1} 

} nhe 
up } 

ive upneia 


tten pl ade d 


refusing to answer 
! wtivit es OT tt Uress COC 
ipheld them, t more, even with a subpoena 

t ‘ i : 

f 


not force him to d 


iles question came up again lat 
luring the debate over Se1 

: : t nn m of Charles E. Bohlen 

Current Investigations er ere ee 


eTUuse »answel 


i (see “Under 
April 8S issue 
n Foster Dull 
Bohlen’s loyalty 
on Relatior Con 
OVCTSIOL 
it t} nat Internal os ‘ y an rs 
William id that not enough. The Repub 
House ical fajorit ler, Robert A. Taft 
ymmiuttee, het n pi SCC two Senatars 
Rep., I] 0 he files and then 
colleagues. Senator Taft 
John Sparkman (Dem 
ippointed to do so. They 
t} +} 


there are Com- 


t the nation’s 
vere was nothing in the 
ed deep con- isonable man would 


They say that 
, 


of dislovalty 


100ls and nomination was con 


practically stamped firmed Dy rg ijority. It was clear 
ional investigations hat the Republican leadership was set 
that Fuulnis vh tle violation of the confi 

| 


“ign ot terror 


OV ilty files 
education, re 
gating ( ( ‘ Was 
rch. Mr. Velde, it vl i@ investigators wet iding 
i probe of Com too S 0 tl ; freedom of 
churches th 


ght and safety ~ reputations 


\ storm ot con- Whe her tiey were or not this mucl 


vernment, the pic trovers q ly engulfed him. His seems certain: Congress will continue 

h Communist activity ommittee ted that no investigation to investigate, and how far it goes wil] 

alleged Communists should be launched without the full be determined mainly by the true ruler 
ination” in spurning committee's oval. The National of Congress—public opinion 





Understanding 


the UGH 


“Peace Offensive’: What Is Russia’s Aim? 


Like fireworks bursting in all 
directions, spectacular changes 
both in Russia and abroad are 
being made by Russia’s six- 
weeks’-old ““Malenkov adminis- 
tration.’’ 

INSIDE RUSSIA: Are the top men 
of the new regime struggling for 
power? The sudden rele of the 
men jailed in January’s sensational 
“doctors’ plot” (see next page) may 
point to a high-level dispute. 

ON THE WORLD FRON'’I, Rus- 
sia has launched its greatest “peace 
offensive.” This seems to be an ef- 
fort to persuade the free world that 
Russia wants to settle all her quarrels 
with other nations. 

For many months the 
carried on what U.S. officials called 
hate.” By radio 
other method of 
propaganda, the Russians pictured 
the U. S. and other Western nations 
as “aggressors” and “warmongers.” 

The first sign of a shift in Soviet 


Russians 


a “campaign of 


press, and every 


policy was Georgi Malenkov’s speech 


at Stalin's funeral March 9. Malen- 
kov (who had succeeded Stalin as 
premier only three days before) said 
East and West could live together 
in peacetul ‘co-existence and com- 
petition.” 


Peace in Korea? 

The most important peace 
from the Chinese 
Russians at 


move 
actually came 
Communists, but the 
once made clear thei 
This vas the sudden acceptance of a 
U. S. proposal made in February, to 
exchange sick wounded war 
prisoners in Korea 

U.N. and Communist negotiators 
were meeting last week at Panmun- 
jom to try to de- 
cide just where and how ailing pris- 
oners should be and 
which ones. If they reach agreement, 


approval. 


and 


S€¢ photo belou 

CAC h inged 
, ‘ ; 

the exchange might begin this week. 


At a preliminary the 
Communists agreed that no sick or 


meeting, 


wounded prisoner was to be returned 


to his homeland against his will. This 
is the point of view the U.N. has al- 
ways taken in Korean truce talks. But 
in the past the Communists always 
insisted that every prisoner must be 
compelled to go back to his home 
area. The U.N. says that many thou- 
sands of captured Chinese and North 
Korean soldiers refuse to go to their 
Communist-run. homelands. 

Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
has proposed that a “neutral” nation 
receive all Korean War prisoners who 
won't go home. 

This is similar to a U.N. sugges- 
tion made months ago. Observers 


believe Chou’s proposal may make 


possible the exchange of ALL pris- 
oners of war, both the sick and the 
healthy. An agreement on this issue 
might, in turn, make possible a truce 
in the Korean War. The prisoner- 


ib 


exchange issue was the only impor- 
tant unsettled question at the time 
truce talks stopped last October. 


Peace All Over? 


Observers pointed to other signs 
of a world-wide Communist effort to 
conciliate the West. 

1. Germany: Last month Soviet 
flyers shot down a British bomber 
at the edge of Communist East Ger- 
many. The Russians expressed “re 
grets’—an almost unheard-of gesture 
of good-will—and proposed a confer- 
ence to work out plans to prevent 
future “incidents” of this kind. The 
Russians later suggested that the 
U.S. and French also send repre 
sentatives to the conference. Last 
week the talks were under way. 

The Russians also relaxed their 
“pin-prick war” on West Berlin. For 
weeks the Communists have 
various excuses to hamper flow of 
traffic between West Germany and 
the U.S.-British-French sections of 
Berlin. This traffic must cross East 
Germany. Customs inspections and 
now 


used 


other regulations have been 
eased. Last week road traffic between 
West Germany and West Berlin 
moved at unprecedented speed 
The chief Soviet representative in 


Germany suggested a Big Four con 


United Press phot 


PEACE OR WAR IN KOREA? The question may be decided soon in this building, 
headquarters for Korean prisoner talks. (See story.) The building is of wood, covered 
with straw mats. The Communists built it in September to replace a tent in which 
truce talks had been held for more than a year. The site is Panmunjom, a tiny 
village in central Korea close to the battle line. In photo, a military policeman 


salutes Lt. Gen 


William K. Harrison, the chief U. N 


armistice negotiator. 
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Russia, U.S Britain 
work out a German peace 


fe rence 
I I ine c¢ to 
treaty and to reunite Germany 
United Nations: For the first 
time in many months, the U.S. and 
Russia united on an important action 
in the Security Council. This was ap- 
proving of Dag Hammarskjoeld of 
Sweden for U. N. Sccretary-General 
see p. 19 

3. Moscow: For the first time 
ince 1947, a group of U.S. editors 
were allowed to visit Russia. Soviet 
officials, for the first time in several 
years, attended a reception at the 
U.S. Embassy. Months ago the U. S. 
and British Embassies were told they 
would have to move to buildings far- 
ther from the Kremlin. Last week 
they were told they needn't go after 
all. (The U.S. planned to move any- 
way, to get larger quarters.) 

What's Behind It: The free world 
looked at the unexpected flood of 
Russian “peace gifts” with what 
might be called “cautious hope.” 
President Eisenhower said the Red 
moves would be taken at face value 
and followed up—but he warned 
against getting too high hopes of 
genuine peace. Said Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles: “Nothing 
that has happened or seems likely 
to happen has lessened the dan 
ger of the Russian threat.” 

Informed observers that 


the Russians have not given up their 


agreed 


goal of world domination. But the 
new Russian may want a 
“breathing space” from foreign trou- 
bles until they get firm control. 
Perhaps the Russians hope that 


le aders 


the free world, seeing hope of peace, 
1 
4 


it relax its defense preparations. 
This sort of attitude might kill the 
proposed “European Army” treaty— 
the fate of which is already in doubt 


End of “Doctors’ Plot’ 


On Russia's front” there 
also dramatic changes 
while Premier Stalin 


Russian secret po- 


mm 


home 
were 

Last January 
was still alive, the 
lice rounded up 15 prominent physi 
cians. They were charged with plot- 
ting to kill S viet k iders The Soviet 
press said they “confessed 

Several of the iccused doctor 
Jewish. Many 
irrests 


were observers be 
lieved the 


mitic campaign in 


were part of an 
Russia 

On \y ril 4 the new Soviet admin 
vunced that the doctors 
The 


nouncement 


arnti-se 


istration an 


had been freed charges are 


false the i! said, and 


INP photo 


ANTI-RED FRONT: On an international bridge wnking their two countries, Pro- 
visional President Marcos Perez Jimenez of Venezuela (left), and Acting President 
Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez of Colombia last month promised to work together in 
Western Hemisphere affairs, especially in defense against communism. It was the 
first time heads of the two countries had met since 1938. The scene is Bolivar 
Bridge, which links San Antonio, Venezuela, and Cucuta, Colombia. Both Colombia 
and Venezuela are ruled by conservative groups backed by the army. The U. S. is 
the chief market for Colombia’s coffee and for the huge oil output of Venezuela 


those who brought the charges “have 
been arrested and brought to crimi- 
nal responsibility.” 

Obviously, people high in the 
Stalin regime had ordered or per- 
mitted the original arrests. Western 
observers were watching closely to 
see whether the freeing of the doc- 
tors was a move in a struggle for 
power among Russia’s new leaders 

These other developments com- 
mance d interest: 

] Amnesty: Most prisoners—ex- 
cept those held for plotting against 
the Soviet government—were either 
freed or given reduced sentences. (A 
days later Soviet satellite Ru- 


unced a similar pardon 


few 
mania ann 
for offenders 

2. Prices: The new Soviét admin- 
istration cut prices as much as 15 
per cent on many food, clothing, and 


other retail products 


Pan America, Age 63 


April 14 is Pan-American Day. 
it marks the 63rd anniversary 
of the founding in 1890 of the 
world’s oldest international or- 
ganization—our ‘‘Western Hemi- 
sphere U.N.” 


Long known as the Pan American 


Union, this organization is now 
called the Organization of American 
States. The United States and the 20 
Latin American republics are mem- 
bers. 

Its top governing body, the Inter- 
American Conference, is scheduled 
to meet in Caracas, Venezuela, this 
year. 

Pan-American organization began 
as a means of promoting trade and 
good-neighborly relations in ow 
hemisphere. The 21 member-nations 
knitted their union closer in recent 
years with a pledge to act in joint 
defense if an aggressor attacks any 
member 

On this Pan-American anniversary 
what is happening among our Latin 
American neighbors? 

HAITI, which won its independ- 
ence from France in 1804, is plan- 
ning to celebrate its sesquicentennial 
(150th anniversary) next year. 

MEXICO is undergoing reform 
The new Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, has ordered an end to graft 
In government 
given an example of the 


president 


Cortines himself has 
recently 
respect for law and order which he 
demands. A Mexico City policeman 
stopped the president's car from 
making an illegal U-turn. The police 





man received a personal commenda- 
tion. from President Ruiz Cortines. 

PERU: American grocery methods 
came last month to Lima, Peru. The 
first supermarket in this city of 1,- 
000,000 opened—and people stood in 
block-long lines to enter. 

BOLIVIA: The United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
has started a five-year electric-power 
development program in tin-rich 
Bolivia. Once this power is available, 
U.N. experts say, Bolivia will be 
able to smelt part of its own tin ore 
and run its railroads with electricity 
(instead of with coal bought from 
Chile and hauled up the mountains). 

COLOMBIA: Up the Magdalena 
valley, along a route the Spanish 
Conquistadores trod four centuries 
ago, Colombia is building a railread. 
It will link the country’s chief cities, 
in the interior highlands, to a river 
port connecting with the Caribbean. 


Ships to Red China 


An “English lesson’ by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower helped smooth 
over a dispute within the Repub- 
lican party. 

The President traced it all to a 
choice of words. The words are “un- 
dermine” vs. “infringe,” and “nego- 
tiate” vs. “agree.” 

The dispute (see news pages, April 
8 issue) started after Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) said he had 
“negotiated” with some Greek ship- 
owners. As a result, he said, the 
shippers had agreed to stop trading 
with Red China. Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen said Mc- 
Carthy’s actions were “undermining” 
one part of U. S. foreign policy. This 
is the State Department and MSA 
effort to stop trade in war-useful 
goods to the Communists. 

In the past few weeks the State 
Department has obtained promises 
from the British and Greek govern- 
ments, and also from Panama, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Liberia, that 
ships flying the flags of those coun- 
tries will not carry war-useful ma- 
terials to Red China. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles invited McCarthy to lunch 
at the State Department. After their 
meeting, McCarthy said he had 
agreed to keep the State Department 
more completely informed on any 
efforts his Senate Investigating Sub- 
committee might make to curb trade 
with the Reds. 


Scott Long in the Minneapolis Siar 


“CHINESE JUNK” 


Should the U. S. try to stop ALL free-world trade with Red China, or only trade 
in arms and other war-useful materials? How do you decide just what's useful for 
war and what isn’t? Do agreements such as those of Senator Joseph McCarthy with 
private shipowners help or hinder our Government's policy of keeping the Com- 
munists from getting materials that will strengthen their armed forces? (See story.) 


Dulles issued a statement, in which 
McCarthy concurred. The statement 
said, in part: “It was pointed out 
the dangers that would result if Con- 
gressional Committees entered into 
the field of foreign relations which 
is in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Chief Executive. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the President alone is empow- 
ered to conduct foreign relations. 
The Senate may only approve or dis- 
approve treaties negotiated by the 
President or his appointees. The 
Senate has no authority to negotiate 
foreign agreements. Senator Moe- 
Carthy stated that he was aware of 
these considerations and had no 
desire or intention to act contrary 
to them. ~ 

McCarthy said he actually had not 
“negotiated” with Greek shippers, 
but that they had made a voluntary 
“agreement” to cut off trade with the 
Communists. 

President Eisenhower. discussed 
the situation later at his weekly news 
conference. He said that McCarthy 
had no authority to “negotiate” with 
foreign powers, and therefore there 
could have been no negotiating. The 
President said he thought Stassen 


meant that McCarthy was “infring- 
ing” on Administration efforts to 
curb trade with Red China, rather 
than “undermining” those efforts. 
Stassen agreed. 

Washington observers believe that 
the Eisenhower Administration is 
trying to stay on good terms with 
Senator McCarthy as a means of 
keeping the Republican party united 


New U.N. Chief Officer 


Dag Hammarskjoeld, Sweden’s 
Minister of State, is the new Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions. — 

He was elected last week for a 
five-year term to succeed Trygve 
Lie of Norway. The Secretary-Gen 
eral, whose salary is $40,000 a year 
directs a staff of 3,000 U. N. em 
ployees. These people do the statisti- 
cal, clerical and research work of the 
world organization. 

Mr. Lie had incurred the wrath of 
Russia in 1950, when he endorsed 
U.N. intervention in Korea after the 
Communist attack on South Korea 
The Communist nations tried to 
block his re-election in 1950. The 
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> 


seem a little strange to hear 
Red Barber intone 


Or that Ted Williams is slugging for 
the United Nations and not for the 
Red S« 


hot, the national 


h start this week 
( will crack horse 
hide on a thousand fields from Yan 
kee Stadium to the scrubbiest sand 
lot in Podunk 
Why is it 1 itional? And why has 
baseball been enshrined for over a 
century in the folklore and the cheer- 
American people? 
No one can say, any more than we 
can say why cricket means England 
or bullfighting, Spain. But that it 
does answer to some deep instinct of 
Yankee boys is hard to deny. (And 
a good many girls these days are 
pretty good at baseball's close rela 
tion, softball 
There’s a lege 
ham Lincoln was 
President he got the 
baseball on a Springfield 
diamond, and wouldn't go home un 
til he’d had his innings It’s probably 
fiction, but sounds like Abe. Lin 


} W } 
baseball imong the 





PPOPOP PROS CLOG 


ing hearts of the 


nd that when Abra 
nominated for 
news while 


pl ving 





The Doubleday Legend 


One ¢ ivil W ir veteran had some 

ing more to do with it than most 
He was ~ et Doubleday, a New 
York boy of Huguenot descent, wh« 
graduated from West Point as an 
engineer in 1842. He fought in 
Mexico with Zachary Taylor, fired 
the first defensive shot at Fort Sum 


PROPOR OCOP POOR 


S$ a major gener il 
t Gettys 


ter, and ended up a 
ifter commanding a « Orps a 
burg 
Before Doubleday compiled his 
war record, he was a schoolboy at 
Cooperstown N. ¥ The legend goes 
that in 1839 he got the town boys 
together a reated the game of 
baseball single} led. That is, he 
laid out the 
positions ! plaving field (his 


iamond assigned 


team had eleven Livers and ever 


called it “} 

eball « Kpe 
mad I ! ontirming 
this stor K 939 the U.S 
Post Ofhce 
memorative iy pnornng 


1 ¢l 


< \ in rit 


baseball 


speci il com 
r Double 


inniversary of 


le Double 


some improvements in the 


1 ] } 
But alas an ick, Wl 
” 


day made 


Ceerrrrre SPELL IL ELE LL LLLLELOLOLOLELELELLOOLLOLLLOOLOECDDObb> bbb Ob 


‘McGinnity now 
pitching for the Milwaukee Braves!” 


POPPI LOLELOLLOLELE LLL EL OL OL VELL LODOLILELOOLOLL LL VLLDLP 


ceeceeererecors HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Play Ball, 


America! 


game, mor ireful historical re- 
search has thrown doubts on his title. 

Baseball certainly not “in 
vented” at noment in 1839. A 
game calle eball was played as 
far back The modern game 
has elemen urse, derived from 
ld mon boys’ 
known some es as “rounders,” 
‘town ball ne-o-cat.” Wash 
Valley Forge even 
There were 
They were 


several games 


ingt mn’s sold 
played a sin game 
posts or sta ke si bases 
triangle instead of a 
diamond: one at home plate, one at 
first, and one at third. The bat was 
flat, like a cricket bat. The runner 
was put out by hitting him with the 
ball. The pitcher delivered the ball 
underhanded. There were no _ in- 
am first scoring 21 


arrange “dina 


nings, and the te 


runs was the winner 


The Modern Game Opens 


Actually, the first clear outline of 
modern baseball was developed by 
Alexander Cartwright, a young 
American surveyor. He was a mem 
ber of the “Knickerbocker Baseball 
Club of Nev " formed in 1845 
He produced a me very similar to 
with four bases, a dia- 
e players. The Knick 

! a rival club in 1846 

n clubs sprang into 

t the Union. A Na 

n of Baseball Players 
was forme: 25 clubs in 1857 
[hese players were all amateurs 

But in 1869 the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings began playing for mroney 
ind salaries, and the game has been 


ction tha 
ti il Associati 


1 with 


professional ever since at its top 
levels. The National League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs was o1 
ganized in 1876, with eight mem- 
ber cities. To break its monopoly, 
the American League was formed 
in 1900. But the nation was ready 
to support n league baseball by 
that time, and tl champions of the 
tw league vere soon playing 
something called the “World Series.” 
Meantime, however, the field on 
hich Abner Doubleday started his 
it operstown was named 

in his honor. And 

field organized base 

lsome brick struc 

ise baseball’s “Hall of 

e you can see fasci- 

nating 1 toes of the game, and 
bronz laques or busts to 62 im- 
mortal 


KENNETH M. GovuLp 











General Assembly got around this by 
voting to extend his term for three 
years. 

Last November, Mr. Lie asked to 
be replaced so that “at least one 
obstacle” to the possible settlement 
of East-West differences might be 
removed. 

Candidates for Secretary General 
are nominated by the Security Coun- 
cil. Since November a search has 
been under wavy for a candidate ac- 
ceptable to both East and West. 
France finally proposed Mr. Ham- 
marskjoeld (pronounced “Hammer- 
shield”). He got 10 of the 11 votes 
(China abstained.) The General As- 
sembly then was asked to approve 
him. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld is 47, a blond 
bachelor who was a banker and 
economist before becoming Deputy 
Foreign Minister of Sweden. 


Quick 


ON THE 
Fill in the blanks and you'll have 
bs ace moves.” 
S.-French con 


Ma Z 
NEWS 


some Communist 
A Russian-British-l 
ference on air traffic over 
began. The Reds offered to exchange 
sick and wounded ____ _ cap 
tured in Russia and the 
West agreed on Dag Hammarskjoeld 
for the job of — The Com- 
munists lifted restrictions on traffic be 
tween West Germany and __ ao 
The U. S. was told that it didn’t have 


to move Embassy in 


Wide World photo 
Dag Hammarskjoeld (pronounced, he 
says, “Hammer-Shield”’), Swedish Minister 
of State, is new Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. (See news story above.) 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 
A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 

each of the following in the order in 

which they occurred 

a. Teapot Dome scandal 
Warren G. Harding 

b. Failure of Army expedition led 
by Major General St. Clair 
against the Indians of the 
Northwest 
Scandals of the Grant Adminis 
trahon 

d. The dismissal of General 
Arthur 


under 


Mac- 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
answer. 

‘ 1. Under what 
of the Constitution may persons called 


rect 
provision 
before Congressional committees re 
fuse to testify on the ground that they 
incriminate themselves? 

2. What is the term used 


to describe the court order which Con- 


may 


gressmen may use to compel a person 
to appear as a witness? 
3. What is the 


false testimony by a wit 


term used 


te de S¢ ribe 


ness before a ¢ iwression 


i] committee 
or at a trial? 

public offi 
executive 
itation by 


Hiss? 


} 1 } 
clal now upvu a high 
position who 


helping t 


each 


On the li o the left of 

1 

the rollowmg ements, place in 

‘'F if it is a fact, an “O” if it is an 
opinion, and a “U” if it is untru 

1. Our 


about investigations. 


Constitution says nothing 


> 


Numerous investigations have 
| carried on by Congress 
since the ~~ World War II 

3. The first investi- 
undertaken .took 


gation 
Admin- 


Cen 
end 
Congression il 

evel 

during the Grant 
ongressional 
sufficient 
present 


ommiuttec 
protection 


] t} 


rules of the committees. 


Il. LATIN AMERICA 

On the line to the left of the coun- 
try in Column A, write the number 
preceding the description in Column B 
which best matches it 


Column A 

i. Guatemala per 
b. Mexico d. 
Brazil 

Column B 

Under the leadership of Juan Peron 
and 


Argentina 
Bolivia 


Domination of trade unions 


government agencies by Commu 
nists 

Largest Latin 
land area 


Great exporter of nitrates 


American country in 


Our neighbor immediately to the 


south of the Ric Grande 


Valuable tin deposits 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 
__1. Each symbol equals 30 miles per 
hour 
_2. Failure of the police to enforce 
speed laws is the major reason 
for auto deaths 
The gi ‘r the speed in driving 
for death 


an accident. 


the greater the chance 
resulting from 


Over 1,000 


150 deaths per 


ivers in injury acc 


, 
ved 
n autos are 


les per hour 








AUTO DEATHS 
INCREASE WITH SPEED 


PER 1,000 DRIVERS INVOLVED IN INJURY ACCIDENTS 


Over 60 MPH 


c 
u 
Eoch symbol * 30 drivers ¢ 
" 





GRAPHIC SYNDICA 
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__5. There are more than twice as 
many deaths per 1,000 drivers 
involved in injury accidents 
when cars are driven over 60 
miles per hour, as when they are 
driven at 45 miles per hour 


IV. THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
For each of the incorrect italicized 
words in the paragraph substitute the 
correct word. If it is correct, write the 
word true opposite the number below 
Robert Livingston was sent to (1 
Spain by Thomas Jefferson in order to 
negotiate the purchase of the city of 
New Orleans. He tried to do busi 
French 


soon 


dictator (3 
learned that 
all of the (4 
$100,000 


me wit! the 
Talleyrand. He 
France wished to sell 
Louisiana Territory for (5) 
000 

150 


time all or part 


[he purchase was made (6) 
Since that 
states have been carved out 


years ago 
ot ree vs 
the territory 
roughly 5S) 
nited States 


The former territor. 


thre 


fourths of the 


idequate 
ities progran 
Group B 
tvior by 
ty 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Arbenz (J Ar 17 
O'bO ar.bénés’ gd0s’man I 
Arbenz 


mala) — Republ ( 


Guatemala. The na is 
is his mot] 

Guatemala gv 
in Central America 

Marbois (M qui inco Barbé 
Marbois) (bar’ba in French min 
unde eon Bona- 


ister of financs 


parte 





By KEN PURDY 


Change 


of Plan 


In an hour and a half—after he had won— 


Lonetti intended to kill himself .. . 


he was sure of that 
iid the flag for a bit 
fore he dropped it, he 
it, to get a wider, more 
Lonetti would go on 

i fifth of a second tor 
ne up The fat start 
the Hag imper- 

tarted down. Lo- 

bore down on 

vy in a rush. He 

h ahead of the 

th. He grabbed 

1 gearshift, banged 
vound the « ngine up 


ird and ran it up to 
} 


1 the first corner with 
. 


V around 


' 

pulling t 

pulling a 
+ 


) 
ind settled down 
sht, three miles long. 
rottle and locked his 


75 m.p.h. in the car 
tti wanted all of it 


plenty of silverware, 
vav from this circuit 
They had called the 
those days. Now 
Prix Robert Benoist.” 

» of the Resistance, 

id driven in Bugattis 


in 


betore the war. The Germans killed 
him. Lonetti remembered him well, a 
big, pleasant man. He would win Be 
noist’s race now, and a few of them 
would mutter about it: “Why did it 
have to be Lonetti?” Lonetti shrugged. 
He would not be around to hear them 

He shot a quick look into the left 
hand mirror. The Talbot was fifty yards 
behind him, the Alfa hard on its tail] 
Lonetti grinned. “Driving Lessons 
Given Here,” he said to himself. A right 
angle turn, one of the nasty ones, 
loomed ahead. Lonetti braked at the 
last possible tenth of a second, yards 
past the normal point. The engin 
screamed as he kicked it into third. He 
put the right wheel six inches from the 
grass and kept it there, to a hair, as the 
car cornered in an insanely fast four 
wheel slide. He flicked it straight and 
roared at the hill ahead. He had dou 
bled his lead on Lascelle and he 
screamed with laughter and pounded 
on the side of the car. They'll write 


about that one all richt. he thought 


nstrated t his fifty-first 
had taken nothing from his leg 


skill. He laid the elderly Mass 


—— 


rati into the bend incredible rate 


of knots, causing grief to the novice 
Lascelle, who foolishly imitated him 
and lost vast yardage in the subsequent 
skid. 11 Maestro slid the corner in his 
patented position and was obviously 


(Continued on page 28) 











YOU SAVE 15*...and get guaranteed results 
with ANSCO ALL-WEATHER FILM 
in the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


When you buy your Ansco All-Weather 
Film in the bright red, blue and white metal- 
foil package, you get these three big advan- 
tages: 


1. “All-Weather’’ performance. You can 
take clear, bright snapshots with any 
camera in sunshine or shade—even under 


cloudy skies or when it is raining! 


2. Guaranteed results. Bond packed 
with every roll assures you of snapshots 
that satisfy or a new roll of film free! 


3. Savings of 15¢. You save 5¢ on every 
roll when you buy Ansco All-Weather 
Film in the 3-roll Economy Pak! 


Any one of those reasons is enough to make 
you want to “ask for Ansco” when you buy. 
Added together, they make Ansco All- 
Weather Film a “must” for every up-and- 
coming young photographer. 


Ll find that Ansco All-Weather Film is a perfect choice for all kinds of 


outdoor pictures in almost any kind of light. 


SAVE 15¢ on FILM—and have a reserve supply handy— 
by getting the ANSCO 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 





HERE’S A BIG 25¢ WORTH! 


There’s more easy-to-understand informa- 
tion packed into the 60 pages of Ansco’s 
“Better Photography Made Easy” booklet 
than you'd believe possible! You'll be sur- 
prised to find how much it can help to im- 
prove your pictures. Get a copy at your photo ANSCO, 


dealer's today. Binghamton, N. Y 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 








Straight Shooting 


OOKING Or rea I sharp i t v1 \ is evel been involved 

L hallenge to eve rm nd ? In ii iny other kind of shoot- 
ry ‘net pps + ; 

w simple rules tor 

commonsense rules 

heart and prac- 


tomatic. These 


proven 


e} the action open ex 
to fire 


same cell as MOOUITIN ) ; t 1uzzle pointe d ina Sate 


it crooners 
ind don’t evet 


idents dor 


Remember this ur gun and ammunition 


ret it—gun ace it happen. The ~ your backstop 
ire caused. And the cause is always of your target 


That's where 


mation comes in 


irelessness or ignorance bev all firing line com- 
the National Rifle Assoc 
Ihe N.R.A 
satety 

S. And its satetyv rec 


make Ss up the courses a id vo i Ine mber ot a school rifle 
rile club in the 

rd is astound ramu t kament, see 
tor. He may 


nterested in holding an in- 


your coach or 


rules for every 
receive free 


NOBODY has ever bee harts and awards by enrolling 
wounded on a rifle rat n the Scholastic 


ording to N.R | uurnaments 
| write to 


Intramural 


Scholastic Rifle 


That barefoot boy with cheek of tan 
Didn't know the risks he ran; 
Care feet are fine on well-swept floors 


But vou'd better wear shoes outdoors. 








To play ‘safe, playin shoes with sturdy soles..Never go bare-> 
foot in barns or pastures. .Cuts from 
objects should be medicated immediatg 


Tournaments, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Remember, only your 
coach or athletic director can sign up 
} 


your school for a tournament 


Heavyweight Champions 
> In my March 11th column, Jimmy 
Boyd of Blackstone (Va.) H.S. asked 
whe ther his 275 pounds made him the 
] la land 
Here are the 1] 


received to 


heaviest high school player in the 
The answer 1S no.” 
“heaviest mswel | 
Jimmy's query 

1. “Bill Harrison 
for us last fall, we ghed 
Sidney Lanier, Waycross (Ga 

2. “Our right Roger 
Ebeling, stands 6-5 and 
pounds. H ilso plavs 
Nancy McLellan, Tri-Mont (Minn.) H.S 

3. “We have a tackle 
named Frank Currv who's 5-feet-9 and 
weighs 314 pounds.” Tom Render and 
Roy Broy, Boys Town, Nebr 

4. “Humboldt (Kans.) H. S. has a 
Donald Jones, who's 6-4 and tips 
Junior Class of Iola 


vho played guard 
356 pounds 
H.S 
‘Tub 
weighs 325 


basketball z 


guard 


detensive 


center 
the beam at 310 
(Kans.) H. S 

5 “Tim Allison 
mostly as a defensive center or guard, 
s 6-feet-1 and weighs 310 pounds.” 
William H. Andersen, Social Studies 
Dept. Head, Bradley (Ill.) H. S 

6. “Our bov, Mike Haas, stands 6-5 
and weighs 303 pounds.” Vince Bau 
man, Lamberton (Minn.) H. $ 

7. “Austin H. S. of Chicago has a 
player, Tony Phillips, who scales an 
even 300.” James G. McCarthy, Friends 
Boarding School, Barnesville, O 

8. “I play for Harper H. S. in Ch 
Dick 


who plays for us 


ig and weigh 290 pounds.” 
Graziadei 

9. “I'm a 286 pounder who played 
tackle last fall for Caesar Rodney H. S$ 
in Camden-Wyoming, Del.” Alvin Lara 
more 

10. “My school has a 6-4 center who 
weighs 283 pounds. His name is Bill 
Beadua.” Phillip Palen, St. Clair 
Mich.) H. S. 

ll. “My Frankie Schede: 
I'm 280 pounds and play tackle for 
James Wood H. S. in Winchester, Va 

My name is Herman L. Masin, | 
weigh 190 pounds, and if I don't stop 


name 18 


eating rich desserts I'll soon be join 
ing the 300 clul 
b When Johnny Mize played with the 
wouldn't or couldn't 
down to field a ball. In fact, he wouldn't 
invthing not hit straight back 
it him. This moved a Giant fan to wire 
Manager Leo Durocher 
“Sir Betore every 
] 


nouncement 1s made 


Giants, he bend 


try tor 


game an ali 
that anvone inter 
fering with o1 a batted ball 
will be ejected from the park Pleas 
advise Mr. Mize that this doesn’t refer 
to him.” 


Henman | 


tour hing 


Mastin, Sports Editor 





The Perceptive Professor fi om Padua 


a'r 


ie Sata 
ib Pfs 


BWWAY A, 


2) The at th ginning of the 1700's, a 3) By Morgagni's da 

ing physiciat in talvy bezan to do some- ne new about exami 
thing in an organized, systematic way which people who ha 
had been done before only here and there, and Morgagni examined b« 
haphazardly. He was Giovanni Morgagni. He ause of death, but he add img 
ater became Professor of Anatomy at the Uni- tremendously important: he kept a 
versity of Padua, and he was destined to have areful record of the symptoms they 


a profound effect on the history of medicine. 





5) After more than fifty years Morgagni blished, when he 
was almost eighty, the compicte f I of some 20 case 
observe ac- siving for each one the symptoms while the patient was alive 


ur deductions only from facts. and the exact nature of the damage found after death 


Morgagni was a pioneer in the search for precise 








knowledge of the cause of disease 
The search for knowledge is fully as urgent and im- 
portant today as it was when Morgagni was alive. The 
Research and Development Laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons is one of the great centers where this work Loes 
constantly forward. The refinement of existing mate 
rials, the development of new, more effective preventives 
nd specifics for the welfare of mankind is the constant 
objective of Squibb's long-term, continuing research 


6) It was a tremendous step forward in medicine. Today's 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of symptoms is based on 
the foundation-stone laid by Giovanni Morgagn: ot Padua 


E-R’SQuiBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 
ts the honor and integrity of tts maker 


In your drugstore, look fer the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 
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FANTASTIC TALE OF AN INVASION FROM MARS! 
ai: E WORLDS—-H. G. Well 


¢ bu: MARS INVADES THE EARTH! Strange projectiles sweep through space, speeding to- 
the Earth. No one is aware of this weird mission, of the danger lurking in distant 
skies. But, minute by minute, they draw nearer. Suddenly terror and war strike the Earth! 
Fatal heat rays fired by metal monsters, entire regiments of soldiers destroyed—cities and 
towns demolished! Yet a force smaller than any eye can see defeats the odd-looking crea 


tures from Mars! Paramount will soon release a movie of this exciting talc 


POWER GOLF—Ben Hogan 


Luke Short Improve your swing, cut 
‘ont on , a few strokes off your 
4 1 raw frontier story ot score, and be the cham; 
OB SADDLE BY Sam Holley’s struggle of the fairways this 
STARLIGHT to hold a small group of | summer. Written by Mr 
North Basin Ranchers Golf himself, this help- 
together, to protect thei: : ful, well-illustrated, fact- 
land from land-hungry Ror filled book shows you 
. homesteaders. Stubborn s as how! Here are all the 
toug n r s he'll get a fight—a fight ecret ehind Ben Hogan's astounding abi! 
- a ie tae for the r e believes in a fight ity to play winning golf. With real know- 
-_ cu. Ee | Yo es for life Hunted by his enemies, be- how, he gives you detailed descriptions of 
Pe Z,. ” I > t allies, framed for a brutal his famous grip, stance and swing —the 
ird Sa les into a showdown, facing secrets behind his amazing power drives 

t of life alone and variation shots. FORE! 


MAY-JUNE, 1953 


TREES—Platt ALDEN—Henry 


tify ees quickly 


cottage he 

self, he earned 

is hands, ate 

soil, spent 

i plant and 
scenery, reading 
story of a sturdy 
filled ith shrewd- 


humor! 


100 MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE—Robinson 
this year Irving Brown? Hans Selye? 
the latest information, the vital 
likely to make news this year and 
Nowy Revised — gee : \ ) The 1953 edition for all you want to know about the 
THE POCKET grates F E men wumen who are changing the world around you. A good 
to your home reference shelf. Includes 100 pen portraits— 


COOK BOOK nd mot maki litien 
——— irear lishes t wil the best 3$-cent buy! 


hese people affect yo f 
tintin Rokos sky? Here's 
-verybody who is lik 


er) 


WRITE AMT 


BOOK 
HERE 


NO. 





T rder k 
wont, write price im | _91. | WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (25¢) 
right-hand column on 92. | SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Short (35¢) 
line opposite each of — - 
the titles you have ~- 93. POWER GOLF, Hogon (25°) 
lected. A . on 
ae oa.” aelmenntia foie kt cee Gone 94. WALDEN, Thoreau (35¢) 
- R tudd runs a write total for your _or- 95. POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST’S POEMS (35¢) 
der opposite TOTAL - 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 96. THE POCKET COOK BOOK, Woody (25¢) 
to your Club secretary REES. Pl (35¢) 
with the amount ef | 97. | POCKET GUIDE TO T att (35¢ 
money shown osite ‘ 
= a cee sees 98. 100 MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE, Robinson (35¢) 
a erhe é ‘ NOT send this coupon 99. BLACK IVORY, Collins (25¢) 
Ags She raat se VEIN OF IRON, Glosgow (25°) 
secretary mokes a rec MT. PONY AND THE PINTO COLT, Larom (25¢) 
ord of your order, she 
returns coupon to you BASEBALL STARS OF 1953, Jacobs, ed. (25¢) 
ee ee see BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Covanna (25¢) 
or books you ordered 
and paid for — do YELLOWSTONE SCOUT, Rush (25) 
NOT write title ? 
Seine, eleced nena FUN WITH PUZZLES, Leeming (25¢) 
TAB this semester FIRE, Stewart (250) 
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Paid in 
to indicate . 
aa “sites eal TOTAL AMOUNT 
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“ ONEY, money 


money—Can you use any money 


money, money, 


today?” goes a popular song of to- 


dav. “And who couldn't?” you'll re- 


cash-in- 


Because whether you 


ply 
hand consists of a weekly allowance, 
the earmings from a part time job, 
making 
ends meet is a difficult business. And 
finding yourself “flat broke” before 
the end of the week, with date night 


1 
One 


or a combination of both 


still looming up ahead, is no 
No wonder the savings account 
ineant to open two years ago neve! 


vou 


materialized! 
The situation is serious; there’s no 
doubt about it. So let’s look into it 


now 


Q. I get an allowance and have a 
but I'm still “broke” 
frie | 


CXL PeENnsi ve 


part-time job, too 
a good deal of the 
because dating’s sO 
] didn't have 
until I started taking girls out 
a little 
any way a fellow can 
too? Or 


LUeSS it’s 
because 
any finan ial problems 
I even 
But is 
girls, 


money 
date 
is that just 


managed to save 
there 
money 


and Sav¢ 


wishful thinking? 

A. When lating dollars have to come 
out of a pocket already worn thin by 
the high cost of living, the owner of 
the 
in a tight spot, 


pocket almost always finds himself 
financially. So 
probk m! 


youre 


certainly not alone in your 
But to combine dating and saving, you'll 
have to learn to operate on a budget 
done this before it 
but it reall 
And when you've worked out ; of 


life will | a lot 


If you've never 


may sound ominous isnt 


dollars and sense 
pleasanter 
Your first 
where 
notebook 


you spend 


iob is to 


keep track of 


sinall 


and keep a record of all the 


from the nickels and 


your money goes suy a 


money 


dimes you dole out for candy bars to 
the 


Junior 


pav tor Anne's 
Prom Do this for a 
Then add up all the iten 
grand total. This should give 


dollars you 


five 
corsage 
} } 
month md 
view the 
vou a pretty clear picture of how you 
spend your money 
At the same time, 


a. 3 ” 
you take In 


keep a record ot 
the money the amount 
vou earn from your part-time job, vour 
allowance, and any money you receive 
as a gift. (For obvious reasons 


not to be included!) At the 
the month add up your 


) 
HOans 

€ nd 
] 


and 


are 
of 


compare the total with the 


mMmcome 
um of vour 
outgo 

If you're living bevond your 
look at your list. of 
penditures. Now’s the 
budgeting—planning ahead how you'll 
spend your money, and for what, in the 
future. You'll see that some items can’t 
be changed—church contributions, club 


income 
ex- 
start 


take a got rd 


time to 


BOY dates 
fy fay teed 


and school supplies for instance 
There are which can be 
cut, though, if you want to cut them. 
For 


every day after school. If you cut this 


dues 
other items 
example, you may stop for a soda 


lown to a couple of sodas a week, you 
could add the leftover soda money to 
your “dating” column. If you're buving 
lunch every day in the school cateteria 
perhaps you could bring your lunch 
from home at ieast part of the time, 
store that substantial sum up for dates 
If you take in a movie a week, switch 
ing to a movie every other week would 


And 


It's up to you to decide which 


and 


cut down on your expenditures. 
so on 
expenditures are important to you and 
which ones you are willing to chang 

You 
to be so heavily padded as you think. 
Few girls are Hattered by high-priced 
attention; them would far 
rather have a date with a fellow who's 
thoughtful and considerate than with a 
uses his wallet instead of his 


“dating” column may not have 
most of 


boy “ ho 


head 


Q. I'm sure that I'm old enough now 
to choose my own clothes, but I can’t 
convince my parents that [am. Can you 


help me? 


4. You can't blame your parents for 
that if shopping 
“taken in” by an 
salesman. Or 
thev’re might 

an outrageous fad and come 
something highly impractical. Perhaps 
vou wouldn't, but they'll probably want 


thinking vou. went 


alone vou might be 


unscrupulous maybe 


afraid you succumb to 


home with 


to supervise your shopping sprees until 
prove to them that 
good buy when vou see one. So instead 
for full-fledged independence 
use a gradual approach in 
convincing that 
now capable of shopping intelligently 


you you know a 


of askir g 
all at once 
you re 


your parents 


“on vour own 

Begin by 
shop for just minor items: gloves, hose 
And 
consult vour mother about vour choices 


build up 


asking their permission to 


play shoes. scarves, blouses, etc 
At the same time, 
rents’ confidence in you by inquiring 
about how they do their shopping for 
food, drug supplies, and other home 
Ask to accompany them on 


your pa 


equipment 


GIRL 








Consolidated News Features. I 


“Why not give me a year’s allowance in 
advance, saving the trouble each week?’ 


shopping trips and show that you wi 
interested in the 
And read all the 


newspaper articles 


derstand and are 


buying problems 
magazine and you 


can find on “value” in clothing buvs 

arming yourself with plenty of facts as 

well as fashion know-how 
When you're “educated 


ask for 


sult, o1 


enough t 


permission to buy your own 


ther 
a good idea to ask 


coat major wardrobe 


item, it would be 


friend or relative to accom 
You'll 


but you'll be glad to have 
while 


an older 


pany you be doing your own 
“choosing,” 
moral youre doing it 
And, with someone along to back uy 


you'll be 


support 


your choice doubly sure of 


making a wise purchase 
with ( 


Q. Suppose you have a date 


hoy and, when you get to the movi 

he suddenly finds that he hasn't enough 
money to pay for the tickets. Should 
you offer to lend him the money? Or- 


would that embarrass him even mere 


A. If the 
gests doing 
ning, fall in with whatever he suggest 
Offering to lend him some money, i 


boy apologizes and sug 
something else that eve 


stead, would probably embarrass him 
But if he 
to do next, and you’ve both been count 


ing on seeing this particular movie, go 


seems at a loss as to wh 


ahead and offer to lend him the mone 

if \ 
hand 
might say 
to pats for the tickets, and I'd be glad 
to lend it to vou, Jack " Tf your 


is natural-sounding 


nire lucky enough to have it on 
“Rhonda to the rescue.” mn 
“Ive enough money with me 
offer 
and sincere, he'll 
probably accept gratefully, vet be no 


more embarrassed than vou are 





gear and ro keted away 


al 
1 1 
woking at 8,000 r.p.m. as he urged his increased his lead to 22 


incient mount up the hill, steering with — the 
ne hand and beating happily on red = He 


} 


tin with the other lV ind hb] od be gan to 


The red car left the ground at 


f the hill and sailed like a bird for He held omparatively s 
dint of black wizardry 
regard 


t ip oT he } 
fifty feet. It came down square and rat 
traight and Lonetti grabbed fourth an t 


o entertain 


te felt wi 
Change of Plan exhilaration and he wats | aoe 


Continued from page 22) a , 5) 
t the 20th lap, Lonetti had 
seconds, but 
little man was obviously in distress. 
was seen to be coughing continuous- 
on 
t the sleeve he drew it across his mouth. 
»w Mase- 





gat ny fri hate 


“So soon, Sally? Seems like you only started 
working at the phone company a short while ago.” 
“It hasn’t been very long — time goes fast 
when you like your job. And this is only 
the first of a lot of regular raises 
My salary was good to start with and it'll 


keep on getting better!” 


“You really have a good job, Sally. 
Lucky your cousin told you about telephone work!” 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 


u 








whatsoever for the welfare of the ma- 
chinery. Manelli and Lascelle, in faster 
vehicles, were able only to stay 1n sight 
and pray earnestly that the Maserati 
would disintegrate under the punish 


ment....” 


The brass-bright July sun was hot 
enough, but the shadeless grass beside 
the road looked cool to Pietro Lonetti, 
because the Car Was a moving furnace 
There never was a cool ‘one, Lonetti 
thought, they all roast you to death. Or 


gas you. The noxious smell of burning 


gasoline and half-burnt oil was sweet 
to him; it ope ned the door of his mem 
ory on all the good and happy things 
that had come his way; it meant more 
than remembrance of violets in the hair 
of one’s first girl, or the longed-for 
smoke of boyhood’s chimney, or the 
crystal scent of rain in autumn. The 
smell was the warp and woof of his life, 
but the stuff itself was killing him. He 
coughed, and felt the bleeding, and he 
leaned out to gulp clean air, but it was 
no use. and he knew it. Still, he had 
lasted the first hour and he would last 
the rest of it. 

The faster cars had lapped the oth 
ers now, and there were only signals 
from the pits to tell position. Lonetti 
didn’t need signals. Until somebody 
passed him, he was first. He waved as 
he went by for the thirtieth time, and 
came up fast on the car ahead. He 
thought of passing him in the corner, 
but it was Danton, the Englishman, and 
Lonetti backed off and let him go 
through the corner alone. He could take 
him at will on the long straight, and he 
would. humiliate him there if he could, 
but he would not take a chance on 
crowding him in the corner. Lonetti 
was not notorious for his sportsmanship 
and in the old days he would crowd any 
man in a corner if he felt like it, but he 
did not feel like it now. They said h« 
hated Englishmen, and so he did, may 
be, but he was not going to kill one or 
the road. He blasted past Danton in the 
straight, staring at him. 

He flew on. He knew he would win 
He was happy. He sat up straight, s 

what he knew was be Ing Sal 

iat he could almost hear then 
For twenty years Lonetti had 

n the standard by which other dri, 

rs were judged. There were many Seri 
ous men who said that he had beet 

great, that he was the on!yv a 

nius motor-racing had eve 
that his skill could not b 

in rational terms. 

believed them. He knew that 

he could tell, for example, exactly how 
many pounds of a car's total weight 
rested on any single wheel at any time, 
cornering or straight, braking or accel] 
erating. He believed that he could driv: 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“1-1 MAN ON A TIGHTROPE. | 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by Rob- 
ert L. Jacks. Directed by Elia Kazan.) 


Man on a Tightrope is, first of all, a 
fine, colorful story of life in a traveling 
circus. But because this circus, the Cir 
cus Cernik, is traveling in modern 
Czechoslovakia, behind the Iron Cur 
tuin, the film has added excitement and 
importance. 

When the propaganda chiefs of the 
police state try to dictate even their 
ideas of comedy to the clown who man- 





iges the show, the old circus man de- 
ides the time has come to flee his 
native land. The eventual result is that 
the whole circus moves boldly toward 
the frontier, with band playing and 
Hags flying as if ey were actually put 
ting on a show. Then they race to safety 
in the American zone in Germany 


1} 
headlines from 


} 


If you remember you 
year or so ago, just such a bold dash 

uried a whole trainload of brave 
Czechs to freedom. Perhaps their story 
inspired this film. In any case, director 
Elia Kazan and Pulitzer Prize writer 
Robert E. Sherwood have together cere 
ated a strong lesson on the evils of the 
police state and the moral courage of 
those who fight against it. 

Filmed in Austria, Man on a Tight- 
rope has a superb cast, both American 
and European. Fredric March gives one 
of his finest performances as the aging 
clown. Gloria Grahame and Terry 
Moore are excellent as his wife and 
rebellious daughter. Adolphe Menjou, 
with only a few scenes, creates a mem 
orable portrait of a wily police agent 
caught in his own trap 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “44 Destination Gobi 
4vvY Breaking the Sound Barrier 
444 Above and Beyond. “~“Bright 
Road. 4~/MMember of the Wedding 
44i/Wherever She Goes. 444 Face to 
Face. 4M@Pony Soldier. “Angel Face 

Comedy: 444HThe Importance of 
Being Earnest. 4@/The Promoter. 444 
The Stooge. ~M@Never Wave at a WAC 
“MNo Time for Flowers. “Babe in Bag- 
dad. “The Clown. 

Musical: “YvYHCall Me Madam. 
44¢reLIi. “hee eHans Christian An- | 
dersen. M41 Love Melvin. “Stars | 
and Stripes Forever. “By the Light of 
the Silvery Moon. “Road to Bali. 
wHThe Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All! Ashore | 
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raduation Gift 
) WITH A FUTURE 5 


THE COMPLETE TYPEWRITER 
IN PORTABLE SIZE 


For continuing your education or for seeking a career 
in business, a portable can be of more help to you 
than any other gift. And no other portable has such 
fast, responsive action or so many practical features 
to help you turn out better-looking themes, corre- 
spondence and reports. Test-type the new Remington 
Quiet-riter at your dealer's today ...take Mom and 
Dad along so they can see it too! Luggage-type car- 
rying case and touch method instruction book are 
included. Be sure to ask about convenient terms. 


Exclusive Miracle Tab 
Sets and clears tabulator 
stops right from the keyboard 
with just a flick of the finger. 


a provuct or Mesningtorn Stara 





Change of Plan 


, ) 
(Continued from page 28) 


t 150 miles 


i slot an 
h wider than the car. He had done 


Other men had to 


in hour through 


t so he believed it 
irs, get used to them, feel 
] Lonetti, Il 
vere all one to him, so 


culiarities. Not 
} something 


i loud pedal that 


had four wheels 
steer with ind 

mild be held fat on the floor 

He put it down hard now, to try to 


ss the two cars looming up ahead 
was Marten 


ther 


i notorious road hog, 
They 


the corner, 


One 
Lyon. were 


race tor 


was old 
ing a private 
d when Marten saw Lonetti coming 
ip behind he moved over impercepti- 
bly, blocked him off and let Lyon get 
iround first. The thre 


' 
to tail in a | ling ind 
: . 


se ft 
] 


iN 
» cars went around 


nto th «t ¢ t lik trit ts Th 


veled out the 


t taster 


Ries ll had never been bel ved by 


vod Cause 


| ur he 
road He passed 
is they braked for the 


the 


Manelli he 


out t Diue smoke, and he could see 
the bot ahead. He had two laps in 
whicl take it, and as he passed the 
stands he pointed ferociously ahead, his 
big white teeth stripped. Let no one miss 
this. he thought. We will see how much 
resistance n this hero, he thought. 
We will separate the men from the boys 
here. We will motor a little bit now. 
Lascelle saw him coming and he tried 
everything he knew. On the straights 
he took every ounce of power the car 
had, and held his own, but it was either 
corners or crash, and 
behind him crept 
cleser with every bend in the road 
Lascelle wanted to win. It was the first 
big race in which he had had any luck; 
it would make his reputation. Too, he 
had served under Robert Benoist, and 
the very idea of an Italian taking the 
cup away made him want to kill again. 
But every t » looked in the mirror 
Lonett closer to doing it. 


slow up tor the 


the insane Italian 








POOP PILOT oe 


About the Author and Story 


We asked Ken Purdy hap- 
pened to write “Change of Plan.” This 


how he 


is what he told us: 

“I wrote “Change of Plan’ very quick- 
ly one Sunday afternoon—it took per- 
haps an hour and a half—as a result 
of wondering under what circumstances 
a very good driver, a sensitive and de- 
termined man, might arrive at the con- 
clusion that the time had come to 
abandon the endeavor to which he had 
given his life. | liked the story quite a 
lot, still do, although of course I can 
see now some places in which it might 
be improved.” 

Mr. Purdy also told us that the story 
has been selected for inclusion in The 
Best American Short Stories 1953. edit- 
ed by Martha Foley. He has been inter- 
ested in cars since his teens, and specifi- 
cally in high-performance automobiles 
for the past seven or eight years. Mr. 
Purdy. who is the editor of True maga- 
zine, has written a good deal on other 
subjects, of course—articles and fiction 
in Cosmopolitan, Collier's. The Ameri- 


can Magazine. Coronet, ete. 
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} | 
the last 


nt of the 
by foot, the 


} } 


} 
pesiae him. 


lap, on 


stands, 


ad ilon rside, 
ver the little 
him. There 

they 


iciously 


n, in horror, 
id not pulled on 


iumuse them with the 


past 


pe cars running suicidally 
into a corner that was, at that speed, 
but one le. He going to 


make the kid quit, brake, and pull over. 


was 


Lascelle knew, and everyone knew, that 
Lonetti had done this a hundred times 
in the past, and that in the end, and 
always, it had been the other man who 
had felt terror slam his foot down on 
the brake. Lascelle decided, suddenly 
that he would be the one who did not 
quit. Live mouse, dead lion, he thought 
He kept his foot down. After all, he just 
might live through it. 

Pietro Lonetti was surprised, fifty 
yards from the corner, to find the 
Frenchman still with him, but he drove 
the bend the way he had intended to, 
coming out of it slightly faster to clear 
the road, since he knew that otherwise 
nothing in the world could keep Las- 
celle from sliding into him. As it was, 
he felt the cars tick, nose to tail, when 
the blue Talbot moved behind bim. It 
seemed to him that he heard the scream 
of the rubber, in two great howis, as 
the Talbot spun; and when he topped 
the hill he heard the crash and saw in 
his mirror the first orange burst of flame 
as the car exploded against the great 
trees beside the road. 


H.: had it won, now. It was all over, 
they would give him the flag as he 
swept past, the crowds would scream 
his name, the journalists would pound 
their typewriters, he would take his vic 
tor’s lap and at the end of it, as he had 
so long planned, he would fold his arms, 
proudly lift his head, and smash him- 
self to death against the wall in the exit 
road, where everyone could see that it 
was no accident, and no could 
come to harm by it. That has been his 
plan. That was why he was in the race 
But suddenly now it didn’t seem so 
much of a plan. It was empty. It was 


one 


nothing. 

Pietro Lonetti lifted his foot and let 
the red Maserati run along the side of 
the road at a bare 50 miles an hour 
He felt as if he could get out and 
walk. He could see the separate blades 
of grass, each pe tal of the flowers along 
the ditch. He coughed and was sur 
prised to taste the bl vod. His arms 
and for the first time he felt 
the blisters on his palms. Everyone 

past him. They roared by like a 
long freight train. He coasted into the 
of the din was for him. The 


trembled 
went 


pits None 
ph tog iphe rs were ¢ Ise whe re 
Giorgio screamed at him. “What hap- 
pened? What broke? What let go?” 
Nothing let go,” Lonetti said. “The 
rhis is good iron. I took my 


that’s all. 


car 1s fine 
foot off 

“Man, man, you threw it all away!” 
Giorgio said. “For what? For that kid, 
that dumb Frog? For what!” 

Lonetti looked up at him. “Take off 
the steering wheel, Giorgio,” he said. 
“Take it off, and lift me out of here. I 
want to go home.” 





_ 
¥ 


+ Naughy = 


Mistaken Identity 


\ tarmer whose hog just won first 
ze at the fai put this notice in the 
to the illness of my 
request that my friends and 


before 


il paper: “Due 

ife. | 

neighbors wait about a week 

to see the big hog.” 
CBS Radio's It H 


they come 


Scatter 
Sign na Yokohama express agency 
Us Your Baggage and We Will 
Al] Directions.” 


(sive 


Send It in 
« Week 


Mad for Music! 


The second-foor tenant 


tenant below and shouted, 
stop pl tying that blasted s ixop! 
YO Crazy 

‘I guess it’s too late,” came 


| stopped an hour ago 


Addlepated Ads 


The tollowing ads, clipped trom vari 
rh 


ous newspapers, speak for the lves 
wv do they? 

Lost—Green fountain pen by a man 
half full of ink. 

Wanted—Man to 
two waitresses 

Wanted—Man 
drive a motor truck. 

Lost—A five-dollar bill by a working 
knot 


} 


_ 
wash dishes and 


with horse Sense to 


voman tied in a 


Space Slip 


“I will use my hat to rep 


there any 


Professor 
resent the planet Mars. Is 
question you wish to ask before I go 
on?” 

Student: “Yes, is Mars inha 

Eastern Kentucky Progress 


bited? 


Splash! 

Mother: “Where is Jimmy? 

Dad: “If he knows as much about 
canoes as he thinks he does, he is out 
canoeing; but if he doesn’t know any 
more about them than I think he does, 


he’s swimming.” 
FREE! for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals. 


semestown Stomp ( Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. ¥. 


203 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipostals 
a ag yet hug oD a 


Jomestown Stamp - Rah ‘S10. Tomaaiowre 


Mary Barvar The Woman 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 





Bc 


Fish Dinner 

A stout man wandered disconsolately 
around the aquarium looking gloomily 
at the fish in the tanks. The keeper, a 
friendly sort of fellow, approached him 
and said: “Well, sir, and what fish do 
you like best?” 

The answer came back sorrowfully: 


‘Grilled herring, mustard sauce.” 
Tab 


with 


No Hurry 
She: “Sorry I'm late 
in a moment.” 
Date: “No hurry now, 
go home and shave again.” 


I'll be dressed 


rll ha ve to 


College Chips 


Hard to Place 


“What did you do in civilian life?” 
asked the officer 

Re plied the draftee: “Oh, 
horses, taught 
mixed concrete, laid 
timber, dug coal, dug 
houses, sailed ships, 
win- 
sawed wood, drove 
vaxed floors, picked 
sold 
built 


mowed 


lawns, shoed school, 
milked cows, 
bricks, felled 
ditches, painted 


grew oranges, cut hair, washed 


dows, shot rabbits, 
cars, made shoes 
cotton, set type, played saxophone, 
insurance, baked bread, and 
barns.” 
“Oh, well,” said the officer, “I 
| 


we'll be able to fit vou in somewhere 
Marion Co (Ind) Mail 


guess 


He Asked for It 


After Calvin Coolidge made it known 
that he did not choose to run again for 
the Presidency, he was besieged by 
newspaper reporters for a more elabo- 
It seems one member 
than 


rate statement. 
of the 
the others. 

“Exactly why don't you want to run 
for President again, Mr. Coolidge?” he 
inquired. 

The President's solemn reply ‘No 


press was more persistent 


chance for advancement 


e Magazine 
Easy 
“Now 


back to the north and your 


Corporal Private, if you stood 
with your 
face to the 
hand?” 


7a ingers 


south, what would be on 
your left 


Private 


It’s an Art 
Prospective Customer (in art shop): 
“I want to see of those pictures 


done by scratching.” 
Clerk: “Oh, you mean itchings?” 


Austin Pioneer 


some 


In a Push 


Ted: “I saw you pushing your bicycle 
to work.” 
Ned: “Yes. I was so late I didn’t have 


time to get on.” 





Choice of 
the Softball 
Champs too! 


FOR THE 
NEW H & B 
SOFTBALL RULES 





The Hillerich & Bradsby Softball 
Rule Book for 1953 
at your dealers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ direct 
fo us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print nome and address plainly. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., Dept. $-32. 


is teody 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment bring radiant new 
tone, promptly help 
clear up blackheads 
and externally caused 
pimples. To speed 
relief, try new “‘invis- 
ible’’ € cura Liquid 
during the day. Buy! 


SENIORS Sel ae Ditentees. 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS , 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5S, Pa 








Study ART in MIAMI 


Commorcial, Fine Arts, interior Design, Fashion tilus- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landseape Avcom: evallable 
reasonable rates. inquire regarding cime payment p.> 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institutson 


2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miomi, Fic 











WHY DO WE SAY.. “he rang the bell” 


The strength-tester is popular at all carni- 
vals and fairs. It is operated by striking a 
block of wood as hard as possible with 
a heavy sledge. This sends a weight up 
the machine, and if the blow is powerful 
enough it rings a bell at the top. Hence 
whenever a person does something exactly 


right we say “He rang the bell.” 


And when it comes to “ringing the bell” in peanuts, 
it’s PLANTERS every time! PLANTERS always hit 
the top for crisp, crunchy goodness. They’re fine, 
oven-fresh Virginia peanuts, roasted to the peak of 
perfection. That’s why they can’t be matched as a 
relaxing energy treat. So always ask for PLANTERS 
—in Peanuts, Peanut Butter, and the Jumbo Block 


Peanut Bar. 











Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Congressional Investigations 
(p. 14) 
Digest of the Article 


Although our Constitution says noth- 
ing about investigations, Congress has 
exercised the right jn connection with 
its law-making powers since the 18th 
There have been more Con- 
gressional probes since the end of 
World War II than in our previous his- 
tory. The prominence given these in- 


century 


quiries has caused some Congressmen 
to look upon probes as an avenue to 
political advancement. Methods used 
by Congressional investigators have 
aroused criticism by those who feel that 
reputations have been blackened. De- 
fenders of the probes reply that for 
Congress the truth is more important 
than a few 
fore the committees have had frequent 
recourse to the 5th Amendment, which 
holds that a person need not testify 
himself. Probers 
easy access to the files of the F.B.L, but 
only in a few cases have the files been 
opened. 


individuals. Witnesses be 


against have sought 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the pur- 
poses and results of Congressional in- 
quiries. 


Assignment 


1. List and describe brieHy four Con- 
gressional investigations carried on prior 
to World War II. 

2. Describe (a) the methods of Con- 
gressional investigators; (b) the sub- 
jects looked into by investigators. 

3. Are witnesses before Congression- 
al committees given sufficient protection 
against damaged reputations? Defend 
your answer. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Since the Constitution says noth- 
ing about account for 
the hundreds of Congressional inquiries 
since the 18th century? 

2. Why has there been such a huge 
increase in the number of inquiries since 
the end of World War II? 

3. Should Congressional investigators 
have the right to study F.B.I. files in 
connection with their inquiries? Justify 
vour point of view. 


investigations, 


Communism on Uncle Sam’s 
Doorstep (p. 10) 


Digest of the ,Airticle 


There is mounting evidence that com- 


munism is making headway in Latin 





of Congressional committees. 


economic welfare are analyzed. 


Vandalism,” beginning on page 7. 


that govern the universe. 





World History, Problems of Democracy, Economics—“¢ 
Uncle Sam's Doorstep,” beginning on page 10. A survey of Communist in 


Moral and Ethical Values, Problems of Democracy 
Sound student thought on the problem 
of curbing vandalism is excerpted from many letters. Suggestions for dealing 
with the problem effectively are clearly marked by these bright youngsters. 

American History—“Mr. Livingston Returns,” on page 13. The 150th 
anniversary of the Louisiana purchase is the occasion for a breezy but his- 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Government, Problems of Democracy 


“Congressional 


Investigations,” beginning on page 14. Congressional probes may vie with 
baseball for newspaper space this spring. The investigations, which are firmly 


rooted in our legislative history, invite evaluation of the methods and scope 


fcommunism on 


roads among ourLatin American neighbors. Implications for our military and 


“Youth Replies to 


torically sound press conference between our chief negotiator, Robert Liv 


ingston, and hard-to-faze reporters who question him today. 
Moral and Ethical Values—“Mr. Universe,” on page 6. In our Interview 
ot the Week we meet Dr. Albert Einstein, who hopes to find the basic laws 








America. In Guatemala, particularly, 
Communists have gained ascendancy in 
the trade unions and in other govern- 
mental departments. In Mexico, a pro- 
posed military treatywith the U. S. was 
unsuccessful because of Red pressure. 
In other Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Argentina, the Communists are 
working with Nazi organizations to stir 
up anti-American feelings. 

Our concern with this Communist in- 
filtration arises from strategic and eco 
nomic considerations. Utilization of air 
bases in Latin America by Communists 
would be a threat to the Panama Canal. 
Also, an important part of our strategic 
materials comes from Latin America. 


Our ties with Latin American coun 
tries are based on economic aid, the Rio 
pact, and the Organization of American 


States. 

Aim 

understand the 
interests ot 


To help students 
significance for American 
Communist penetration of Latin Amer 
ica. 

Assignment 

1. Describe briefly (a) the ge ography 
of Latin America; (b) the schools; (c) 
origins of the people; (d) social condi 


tions. 
2. What reasons are there for think 





“Why.” 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are your students helping to prepare tests? The construction of examina 
tions can be a chore. It can lend itself to worth-while review and result in 
in improved examination if pupils take a hand in the test’s preparation 

Ask students to go through their notes or other materials, at home or in 
class, and to cull from them questions which they think fair and worth-while 
tor testing purposes. To eliminate the buckshot approach, you can suggest 
areas of testing. For example, pupils can list 15 terms which social studies 
students should remember in connection with business and labor, 15 person- 
alities in the news, 5 events in our industrial history worth remembering. 
Pupil formulation of essay questions will probably be less fruitful. As a step 
in the right direction they may be asked to begin the question with the word, 


The students’ contributions can be winnowed for items which lend 
themselves to objective and essay testing. You will probably want to include 
a skill question—map reading or chart interpretation. 

Incidentally, our Semester Quiz will appear in a forthcoming issue.—H.L.H. 
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References 

‘Latin America Today,” Curr 
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Mr. Livingston Returns (p. 13) 


Robert Liv 


Discussion Questions 
l. How d mm feel 
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Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 22, 1953 
Special Issue 


Science Remakes the Farm 


ntieth Century Farm—Farm 
ind production problems in 
America la 
Revolution on the Farm—Picture 
story of 150 years of agricultural in- 
ventions and farm mechanization. 
\laking the Good Earth Better—New 
trends in soil chemistry and plant 
growt! 
Farm Young People Today—Four-H 
| ind the Future Farmers of 
Tica 
y Bring ‘em Back Alive—The 
f plant exploration by scientists 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 



































Things to Do 


Have a committee undertake a sim 
| mn a significant event in Amer- 
Have the 


¢ vents 


class. suggest 


Youth Replies to Vandalism 
(p. 7) 
Things to Do 
Have the 

Which of the suggestions do 

ost worthwhile? Why? 
bers of *the 
students or 
m the local problem ot 
lo what extent are the sug 
hered by the 
se presented in Senior 


class act as a committee 


class can inter 
adults in the 


interviewers 





Tools for Teachers 


dgriculiure 


April 22 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Agricultural America, 
i tree, American Institute of Co- 
8th Street, N. W., 
D. C. Farm Manageme 
Credit, Farn Products 
icultural Statisti 
edition, free 
uments U Ss 
Office, Washington 
y Soil, Healthy Pe 
( gress of Industrial 
718 Jackson Place, N 
D. C. Agriculture (Prob 
ican Life Unit 8), 1942 
Council for Social Studies 
et. N. W., Washington 6 
llustrated booklets 
tions, and kinds of soils, 
reat animals and their rela- 
ther; no date, free, Agri- 
h Dept., Swift & Com 


‘ 
? 


ym the 


pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 

BOOKS: Perhaps I'll Be a Farmer, 
by Ray Bethers, $2.25 (Aladdin, 1950). 
Farming in America, by Harold Sloan, 
$2.00 (McGraw. 1947). Two Billion 
Acre Farm: an Informal History of 
American Agriculture, by Robert How- 
ard. $2.50 (Doubleday, 1945). Roots 
in the Earth, the Small Farmer Looks 
Ahead, by P. A. Waring & W. Teller 
$2.50 (Harper, 1943) 

ARTICLES: “Bigger Role for Farm 
Co-ops,” by K. S. Davis, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Jan. 4, 1953. “Are U. S. 
Farmers Really in Trouble?” U. S. News 
¢& World Report, Feb. 27, 1953. “Why 
Mulberry Quit the Farm,” by F. Fox, 
N ) Times Magazine, Dec 14, 1952 
“Bigger Crops, Fewer and Fewer Men,” 
Business Week, June 28, 1952. “How 
the Farmer Thinks,” by L. Bromfield, 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1952. “Agri 
culture,” Life, Jan. 5, 1953. 

FILMS: Enough and For All, 40 min- 
utes, free loan, Massey-Harris Co., 1721 
Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. Agricul 
tural science and its application to 
modern farming. Big Harvest: The Story 
of Agriculture, 22 minutes, sale, Films, 
Inc., Instructional] Films Division, Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil 
mette Ave., Wilmette, I]. Nete Ways in 
Farming, 15 minutes, sale, March ot 
Time Forum Films, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. The Green 
Hand, 44 minutes, free loan, The Ver 
ard Organization, 702 S. Adams St 
Peoria 2, Ill. Role of Future Farmers of! 
America in developing good farmer 
ind good citizens. Under the 4-H Flag 
14 minutes, free loan, Venard Organi 
Influence of 4-H Club on a Mid 
rm family. County Agent, 17 

Government Films Dept 
1445 Park Ave 


zation 
western f 
ld Films, 
\ rk 29, N. ¥ 
FILMSTRIPS: Today's Farmer, 34 
irrent Affairs Films Divisior 
Inc., 18 East 4lst 
York 17, N. Y. Count 
Creative Arts Studi 
N. W., Washin 


frames, ( 
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Get Both for Only 20c More Than Senior Scholastic Alone! 


(See special combination rate below) 


“RESPONSE OF THE CLASS IS 
AMAZINGLY ENTHUSIASTIC” * 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to tell you how delighted I 
am with “Literary Cavalcade.” It has in- 
spired my pupils to new interests in reading, 
and the response of the class to the work we 
do with this magazine is amazingly enthusi- 
astic. I want to compliment you particularly 
on your wise choice of material. The stories 
are keyed to the interests of high school 
pupils and are as varied and readable as any 
teacher might desire. With “Literary Caval- 
cade” in the classroom, English has taken 
on a new life and has a wonderful new 
appeal 


Sincerely, 


(Miss) I. M. K., Teacher-Librarian 


*Original letter on Ale. 


Round out your —e with 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 


Soe 


LITERARY CAVALCADE is a 40-page illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of contemporary literature for high school classes. By bringing 
to your class some of the best current literature, Literary Cavalcade 
gives your students an appreciation of the living literature of our 
time and proves to them that good literature can also be highly 
entertaining. By supplying outstanding material for the English side 
of the curriculum, Cavalcade is an ideal complement to Senior 
Scholastic. 


CONTENTS-A typical issue includes short stories by modern 
authors; essays and articles on travel, science, exploration; poetry 
by contemporary poets; a book condensation; biographical sketches 
of authors. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG WRITERS-— An important 
feature is “Cavalcade Firsts” which publishes each month 4 to 8 
pages of student contributions in poetry, short stories, essays, etc. 


TEACHING AIDS-—A class subscription to Literary Cavalcade en- 
titles you to a free teacher desk copy, together with a special section 
—sent to teachers only—which contains lesson plans based on the 
text, topics for class discussion, vocabulary-building exercises, etc. 


NEW WORKBOOK SECTION-—This 4-page workbook section, 
“Cavalquiz,” was added this year at the request of teachers. 
Prepared by an authority with many years’ teaching and testing 
experience, it is designed to develop reading and comprehension 
skills, provide a sound basis for vocabulary growth, and encourage 
composition and appreciation of literature 


SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE—Cost of Literary Cavalcade 
alone is 50¢ per student per semester, $1.00 per school year. In 
combination with Senior Scholastic—both for S5¢ per semester, 
$1.70 per school year. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
Is a unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 


Jl es 


wre 
r4 ee OREATEST Lay 68 kaart 


sao | ans by Doctor 


Plan to start a Club in your class next fall. - 
’ ~ . . a / Ji 
Send for information and free materials. bar. fiditee 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
8.000 schools now use this service which cives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 


that this year student members have bought more than 1.500.000 books. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB Teen Age Book Ciub offers 
351 Fourth Ave., New York ze me we students a choice each 
— er tp ageing et tik Phe month of sixteen 25¢ and 

35¢ books, selected by a 


send, without cost or obligation, com- 


plete information and free materials. board of f fi experts, 


Name PLUS 


School 





Address 
Zone 





